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Wagnalls tested definitions, a com measurements, etc. New terms include latest 


parts of speech, synonyms und antonyms 


lists, tables, 


plete 15-page section on secretarial technical, scientific, and slang expressions 
practice. Gives synonyms, antonyms, 
abbreviations, biographical data 1,420 pages, $5.50 plain, $6.00 thumb-indexed 
Contains tables, lists, measurements, 
etc., plus an appendix of more than 
12,000 geographical names. 960 
pages, 850 illustrations, $3.75 plain, 
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NEWSWEEK’S HISTORY OF OUR TIMES 


Important Events in Recent History 
Presented Clearly, Accurately, impartially. 


Written by crack reporters and interpreted by expert analysts, this fas 
cinating two-volume set covers the significant developments in all im 
portant fields—business, labor, politics, religion, art, science, sports, etc 
\ highly significant contribution to a better understanding of the personali 
ties, the decisions, and the events that are changing our world, our nation, 
our very thinking. Illustrated with an exceptionally fine selection of news 
and human-interest photographs—tully indexed, and beautifully bound in 
cloth—an invaluable reference work for college and research libraries 
Two volumes, $12.00 
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Have you ordered 
this new WORK SAVER? 


For quick answers to questions about events in 1950, you'll want the new 
annual volume of The New York Times Index. 


It lists over 500,000 separate news items published in The New York Times 
last year. These news events are organized for quick reference under thou- 


sands of different subjects, geographical locations, and names of individuals 
and organizations. 


What is more, each item is dated to show when (and on what page) the origi- 
nal story appeared in The New York Times, or when it may have been pub- 
lished in any other newspaper you file. 


In this new volume, too, the major news developments of 1950 are summa- 
rized ... so completely in many cases that your search for facts is ended then 
and there. 

TWO WAYS TO GET IT 
Published primarily for the use of The New York Times’ own staff, this new 
1288 page news encyclopedia is now available to libraries at a cost of only 
$35. But for only $15 more ($50 in all) you can get this 1950 Annual Volume 
plus the next 24 issues of the twice-a-month Index, each containing over 
20,000 up-to-the-minute news facts indexed and summarized for quick refer- 
ence. The cost of a year’s subscription to the semi-monthly Index alone is 
$35—so the combination offer saves you $20. 
If you have been passing up this time and labor saving service for librarians, 
there is no better time than now to start using it. Please send your order in 
promptly to make sure of getting the new 1950 Annual Volume. The supply is 
running low. 
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By LUTHER H. EVANS 


The Librarians Agenda of 


Unfinished Business 


Librarian of Congress. 


Dr. Evans is 


[' GIVES me much pleasure to meet with 


you on the occasion of the dedication 


f this magnificent library addition. It 
is a resource of which Ohio State Univer- 
further 


sity can be proud. It marks a 


step forward in the recognition of the 
library as a vital center in university and 
community life. 
uphill climb to the concept of the library 


of the scholar 


It has been a long and 


serving as the laboratory 
and the investigator, with the librarian hav- 
ing a vital responsibility in the processes 
of research by acquiring, processing and 
servicing the record of the successes and 


And in 


been 


failures of all previous researches. 


many quarters the goal has not 
reached. 

Librarians today have greater collections, 
faster processes, better buildings, more and 
better trained personnel and larger budgets 
before. The building we are 


than ever 


dedicating today recognizes and makes a 
place for these advances and achievements. 
Yet these things are mere steps in a path 
of progress which has long stretches ahead. 
The resources and the capacities librarians 
now have at their command are such that 
by responding energetically to the needs 
which are pressing upon them, they can 
make a great stride forward in the useful- 
ness of their services and make a great 
demonstration of their intimate involvement 

'An address delivered on the occasion of the dedica 


tion of the William Oxley Thompson Memorial Library, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Tume 1, 1051 


in all aspects of intellectual activity and 


growth. ‘The present recognition of the 
library's role is sufficient, it seems to me, to 
assure that the librarians of this country 
will be called upon in the years immediately 
ahead to expand their services far more 
rapidly than it will be possible for them 
to increase their individual collections, or 
their space, or their personnel. ‘They can 
increase their performance greatly, | am 
convinced, if they will do what they can 
realistically do to make of their total re- 
their 
The 


way will be open for such an achievement 


sources a single resource and of 


services an integrated national service. 


only if we librarians complete a great many 
pieces of unfinished business. It is to some 
of these items of our common affairs that 
I should like to direct your attention. 

The major areas of library activity in 
which basic problems await solution by co- 
operative library effort seem to me to be 
four in number: library resources, reference 
services, administration, and international 
activities. 

First, there is the unending problem of 
strengthening our library resources, both in 
terms of our collections and the tools which 
provide immediate and convenient access 
to them. For several years now librarians 
have been seriously discussing the waste of 
duplication in our library collecting activi- 
ties, and the resultant lack of comprehen- 
sive coverage of materials, particularly 
foreign publications, which are required for 
present and prospective research programs. 


The beginning of a cooperative attempt to 
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correct this situation is, of course, repre- 
sented by the Farmington Plan, but further 
measures will be required if we are to 
achieve even the preliminary target of hav- 
ing in this country at least one copy of all 
materials of research value, no matter where 
published. We will have to go even fur- 
ther than that before we can justifiably 
be satisfied that we can provide researchers 
readily with what they require in work 
they are performing in the national interest. 
That, as you know, is a large order, and 
one which cannot be filled without con- 
tinuing and increasing cooperation on the 
The 


success of the Documents Expediting Proj- 


part of the entire library profession. 


ect, which was organized a few years ago 
to facilitate the distribution of difficult-to- 
get U.S. government documents to Ameri- 
can research libraries, is an example of what 
can be done by a unified but cooperative ac- 
quisitions effort. 

It is time for librarians to give more 
attention to the question: “What should be 
the over-all acquisitions policy of our re- 
What needs to be ac- 
quired in terms of the total collections 


of our research libraries? 


search libraries?” 


Obviously, we 
will have no firm framework within which 
to make cooperative arrangements until we 
have agreed upon a comprehensive answer 
to this question. The Library of Congress, 
despite its own enormous acquisitions re- 
sponsibilities and its highly advantageous 
opportunities for acquiring foreign publica- 
tions, is very much aware of the essential 
need for the cooperative determination of a 
national program and the assignment of 
parts of the total responsibility to many 
institutions, with itself taking only a part, 
even though that part may be greater than 
The 


current critical situation of our nation com- 


that of any other single library. 


pels us to bestir ourselves to face this 


problem squarely and realistically. Every 
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day we delay action represents irretrievable 


opportunities lost. At this very moment 
events are occurring in other parts of the 
world which will prevent the acquisition 
of published data, basic to our understand- 
ing of some problem we must face, which 
could have been secured yesterday. 

As I see the situation, the unsatisfied re- 
search needs of our country today are prin- 
cipally in two fields. The first is science, 
and the second concerns those areas of the 
world about which we have not bothered 
much before, particularly the Slavic, the 
Middle and the Far Eastern 
countries. paying the 
penalty for years of failure in building 


Eastern 
Already we are 


comprehensive and current collections in 
these fields. Some of us have been aware 
of these weaknesses, and have made con- 
siderable progress to correct them. 

An important step was taken recently to 
develop a workable national program in 
the appointment by the Association of Re- 
Na- 


Under the able chairmanship 


search Libraries of a Committee on 
tional Needs. 
of Donald Coney, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), this com- 
mittee has had a two-day meeting in 
Washington where it discussed with officers 
of government their urgent research re- 
quirements. From there the committee 
will proceed to the discovery of deficiencies 
in present capacity to meet the requirements, 
and measures for dealing with them. 
Perhaps as important as resources of 
access to the 


material are the tools of 


material. In the Library of Congress (and 
you will pardon me for the ignorance which 
requires me to select most of these illus- 
trations from my own institution) we have 
attempted to meet this need in part by the 
publication of the list of Titles 
Newly Received (the future of which is 


Serial 


still undecided in view of inadequate finan- 
cial support of this publication) and the 
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Checklist of Russian Accessions, first in- 
augurated to meet demands from federal 
agencies, but which has since proved its 
value to scholars outside the government 
working with Soviet materials. 

Serials have long presented complex prob- 
lems to libraries, and the need for a revised 
and 


up-to-date union list has long been 


recognized. It is the matter of finding a 
quick and economical method of compiling 
such a list that stumps the experts. Some 
of you may be familiar with the explora- 
tory work that has been done looking 
toward the possibility of producing such a 
union list on punched cards. The response 


to feelers on this subject has been en- 
couraging, and it is hoped soon to lay 
tor cooperative 


I be- 


lieve a great step forward in subject bib- 


more concrete proposals 


effort before the library profession. 


liography as well as location services can 
be made by a determined, cooperative effort 
along the lines we have been exploring. 
Adequate catalog controls and_biblio- 
graphical apparatus are as important re- 
sources of a library as are the collections. 
Processing problems, like processing arrear- 
ages, seem to be constant on the librarians’ 
We 


strides 


agenda of business for tomorrow. 


librarians have made significant 


forward in with classification 
We 


have worried long and late about devising 


our battle 


schedules and classification codes. 
cataloging short cuts, simpler descriptive 
entries, fewer cross references and less cum- 
bersome subject headings. In this my col- 
leagues at the Library of Congress have 
actively participated. They have experi- 
mented with full cataloging, brief catalog- 
ing, deferred cataloging, and some of the 
materials they are simply piling up, un- 
cataloged, to struggle with in the future. 
The hard work of thinking our collective 
way through these problems to more ade- 


quate solutions must proceed, and it must 
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proceed in a democratic and cooperative 
context. 

Indexing, too, is gaining a higher place 
in the list of bibliographical problems with 


which librarians must deal. The time has 


not arrived yet when librarians in general 


are willing to admit indexing as one of 
their leading responsibilities. For too long 
this vital bibliographical function has been 
left almost entirely to the uncoordinated, 
partial, and to some degree unprofessional 
efforts of commercial enterprise, company 
interests and voluntary organizations of 
scholars and professional workers, with the 
result that we have failed to provide tools 
which will enable scholars in all important 
subject areas to find late material which 
has appeared in a pamphlet, a periodical, 
or a government document. ‘The special 
librarians, bless them, have done far more 
than librarians in general to recognize the 
value and importance of current indexing 
controls, and indeed the necessity of lead- 
ership by the library profession in this 
work. 

Abstracting, likewise, has been a neg- 
We all that the 


abstracting of current literature in indi- 


lected function. know 
vidual subject fields is woefully inadequate 
in coverage, and in general far from cur- 
rent. I say that librarians have a respon- 
sibility to see that a better job is done, 
and that the task 
organizations and groups. 
the fact that this is a problem world-wide 


is not left to a few 


We must accept 


in scope, and that in preparation for dealing 
with it effectively in terms of coordinated 
effort with other countries, we must put 
our own house in order. 

Unesco has done much in a short time to 
call attention to the importance of ade- 
quate bibliographical controls. It has given 
activities in this field an important place 
in its program and has organized an inter- 
national committee on bibliography and 
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and 


if we are 


vision 


But 


librarians is necessary 


documentation. support 
from all 
to make the essential progress in an area 
in which we have yet to discover a wholly 
practical and comprehensive plan of action. 
In the past two years a_ bibliographical 
seminar has been meeting with me in the 


had 


some interesting discussions about the de- 


Library of Congress and we have 
gree to which nations should accept respon- 
sibilities for developing current national 
bibliographies of their respective publica- 
tions. The library takes pride in the con- 
tribution to this objective which its own 
new publications, the Subject Catalog and 
the duthor Catalog, represent. 


At this 


maximum 


moment in our history when 


economies and maximum con- 
trols over material are both of great im- 
portance, it is the responsibility of every 
major library to plan its cataloging and 
bibliographical program in such a way that 
its products will provide the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to both national and 
universal bibliographical control. 

As important though perhaps not as neg- 
lected an area of library activity is the 
inatter of the services we give on our re- 
sources. The service function is usually 
one of the last activities to feel the effect 


We 


may have to curtail our acquisitions pro- 


of reduced budgets and personnel cuts. 


gram; more books may go into cataloging 
arrearages than to assigned places on the 
shelves; yet most of us are inclined to the 
view that materials must keep moving from 
shelf to reader, even though they may not be 
the latest or best materials, if we are to 
continue to have support from our users. 

During the past year we have had to 
face this problem squarely at the Library 
of Congress. When the Appropriations 
Committee decided nearly a year ago that 
we should strengthen our small corps of 
area specialists and make a beginning on 
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the science front by internal readjustments, 


my colleagues and I came to the conclu- 


sion, very reluctantly I must admit, that 
the ax would have to fall heaviest on the 
hours of public service. Accordingly, 
schedules were rearranged and service of 
materials from the shelves was discontinued 
after 5:30 P.M. Reading rooms remained 
open until 10:00 P.M., however, and read- 
ers could arrange in advance to have books 
left for them to pick up at the service 
desks. 
but fewer than had been expected, and the 
change has been fairly well accepted. 
Another unsolved problem having to do 


with service is the matter of defining the 


There were complaints of course, 


area of unpaid and paid reference service. 
Perhaps | am more conscious of this than 
some of you because sometimes when I| go 
before congressional committees in support 
of the library's budget requests, somebody 
asks me this question: “Doctor, why can't 
you ask these people to pay you for the 
We 


have struggled with the problem and rec- 


special services you render them?” 


ognize that much useful service could be 
given (service which must now be refused 
and which in general libraries expect users 
to do for themselves) if a workable sys- 
tem of financing it could be developed. 
We thought 


to providing greater facilities to serious in- 


need to give more also 
vestigators pursuing studies at a high level, 
often in connection with a federal or uni- 
versity-sponsored program. ‘This is one of 
our most pressing problems at the Library 
of Congress. Researchers from important 
agencies of government have been accom- 
modated, with 
the space available has not always been 


the most conducive to scholarly work and 


space and materials, but 


the materials on hand were not always 


recent materials. There needs to be a 
systematic attack on achieving a better co- 


ordination between our acquisitions policies, 
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our cataloging and bibliographical controls, 
and the needs of those who labor at our 
rooms. 


effort 


study desks and in our study 


The 


demonstrated today. 


urgency of such an is well 
In any time of crisis 
we will see shifts in the foci of research 
interests in our universities and in our 
laboratories which will affect the programs 
of libraries. We must make certain that 
our institutions anticipate new requirements 
and equip themselves to meet them, in ad- 
vance of the critical stage. 
Turning now to the large area of ad- 
ministration, we are confronted immediately 
with the unpleasant but ever-present prob- 
lem of securing adequate financial support 
for library activities. It is obvious that 
the goals we have set for ourselves cannot 
be achieved without more money, and thus 
we come to the problem of determining 
our financial needs and how best to justify 

Here it that 
full 


their objectives and to a realistic schedul- 


them. is essential libraries 


give attention to a_ re-evaluation of 
ing of priorities for carrying them out. 
They must study their essential services and 
resources and be able to defend fully, and 
fight for when necessary, appropriations 
adequate to maintain or strengthen these 
services and resources at a time when every 
expenditure is bound to be closely scruti- 
nized. It is the individual library’s respon- 
sibility to see that its funds are sufficient 
to meet the urgent need. There must be 
willingness to call to the attention of ap- 
propriating bodies those important areas 
where resources and services are patheti- 
cally poor or nonexistent. Explanations of 
needs must be presented on the basis of 
the best thinking available in the library 
profession. Arguments must become so com- 


pelling that boards of trustees and other 


appropriating bodies will sympathetically 


listen to and quickly appreciate the valid- 
ity of the library’s claims for more funds. 
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Salaries of librarians, still disgracefulls 
low in many parts of the country, can be 
lifted only by the constant and courageous 
effort Much can be 


done by 


of fellow librarians. 


comparison of salary tables to 
determine standards of compensation which 
appropriation agencies will respect. 
Buildings and equipment required for the 
best kind of library service should be a mat- 
ter of vigilant study. ‘The relation of work- 
ing environment to productivity has taken 
on a new significance in recent years and 
librarians, no less than other administrators, 
must become aware of the improvements 
in service and increases in production which 
can be traced to a new shade of paint, a 
new style of furniture, or a new resolution 
We have 


become so modern in the Library of Con- 


of the problem of noise or light. 


gress that we have even considered the 
possibility of installing Muzak in the Card 
Division to speed up the filling of card 
orders for other libraries. “The Congress 


has not yet decided to let us make the 
experiment, but according to the surveys 
of routine operations where such installa 
tions have been made, card drawing would 
pick up considerably if accompanied by 
some syncopated rhythm or even be-bop, 
although there are some who wonder if the 
right cards would be drawn! 

Then there are matters of library or- 
ganization, training of library personnel, 
developing manuals of procedures, arrang- 
ing for more adequate reporting of library 
activities (including statistics!), all of 
which require continuing attention if we are 
to make the greatest possible progress. 

We come then to the last broad area— 
the matter of international relations—an 
area in which libraries are having to face 
an increasingly important responsibility. 
More people in more parts of the world 
are willing to admit that libraries are vital 


(Continued on page 364) 





By CARL M. WHITE 


A Turn in the Course of 
the University Library 


Dr. White 
dean of the School of Library Servi é, Co- 


is director of libraries and 
lumbia University. 


STREAM does not follow a straight 

line. It cuts its path to the sea by 
twisting and turning to the lay of the 
land. It is the same with the development 
of the university library. It cuts a course 
of its own making except that it too twists 
and turns to pressures it strikes along the 
way. 

It will vivify this idea and possibly set 
my later remarks in better historical per- 
spective if we cite an illustration or two. 
Our university libraries take great pride 
in the source material they are accumulat- 
ing daily to support historical and human- 
istic research. ‘To describe the total volume 
of these holdings, we would have to resort 
to such metrical units as miles or acres 
of shelves. Contrast the collecting policy 
which is this 
acreage with that intimated by Joseph Story 
in his Phi Beta Kappa oration spoken al- 
most in ear shot of the Harvard campus 
in 1826: 
complained, “perhaps a single library in 
America sufficiently copious to have enabled 
Gibbon to have verified the authority for 


producing bibliographical 


“There is not,” the eminent jurist 


his immortal history of the decline and fall 
This is a rather 


of the Roman Empire.” 
startling pronouncement when read today, 


' Paper presented at meeting of University Libraries 
Section, ACRL, July 11, tos1, Chicago 

? Story, Joseph A Discourse Pronounced before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at the Anniversary Celebra 
tion on the Thirty First Day of August, 1826 Boston, 
Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins, 1826, p. 40 
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but George Livermore, an antiquarian not 
given to inaccuracy, did not think it was 
strong enough to describe the situation a 
quarter of a century later, in 1850. Point 
ing out that even the Gibbon illustration 
did not originate with Story, Livermore 
that 
this 


went on to say “not one, nor all 


the libraries in country combined, 
would furnish sufficient materials for writ- 
ing a complete history of that little book 

. which has had such a mighty influence 
in moulding the character and creed of 


“The New 


These testimonials tell some- 


former generations, England 
Primer’ ” 
thing about the plight of letters and learn- 
ing in the young republic, but they tell 
us also that rocklike pressures were rising 
up to force a change in the course of the 
scholarly library. 
Another illustration: The second half 
of the nineteenth century produced an ex- 
traordinary series of international exhibi- 
tions. When the first 
London's Crystal Palace in 1851, no one 


one opened in 
had any idea that it was going to produce 
such intense rivalry among nations, but the 
times were just right. Human work of 
all kinds, from making cloth to making 
The 
name we apply to the phenomenon is the 
No aspect of this 


machines, was being revolutionized. 


Industrial Revolution. 
revolution was more singular than the way 
it stemmed from investing all kinds of or 
dinary work—industry—with greater intel- 
ligence. Each civilized nation, quick to see 


“Public 


(18s 


* Livermore, George, Libraries.” North 


Americon Review, 71 :186-87, 
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its future in international trade was 
this 


that 


bound up with the use of modern 
principle, avidly seized upon the interna- 
tional exposition as a kind of testing device 
for its industrial sinews and know-how. 
New institutions and new departments in 
universities arose to enlarge and transmit 
bodies of knowledge found to have indus- 
trial uses. A new era of material progress 
dawned. And since this modern industrial 
era rested as it were on libraries of sci- 


entific information, a new social policy 
supporting the extension and application of 
knowledge soon gained popular favor. 
These new uses of science and technology 
gave a new twist to library development, 
and the university libraries were among 
those most deeply affected. 

We need not dwell longer on the past. 
My thesis is that terrain is being struck 
in our time which will force still another 
important turn in the course. The pre- 
cise direction eventually taken is going to 
depend partly on factors beyond our con- 
trol, partly on how well this generation 
understands what is taking place and par- 
ticularly, I suspect, on the number and the 
stature of those who join together to take 
thought of the morrow. 

There are several relevant factors which 
are beyond our control; the bulkiness of 
the graphic record of the mind which it is 
essential to preserve for research purposes; 
the expanding rate at which new research 
materials are being produced, thus further 
enlarging the basic record; the expanding 
proportion of the total population which 
depends on good research library facilities; 
the ballooning of costs for materials, space 
and labor; the increasing specialization of 
interests served by libraries; trends in the 
distribution of wealth; inflation; and the 
number and magnitude of other important 
problems which the public has to think 


about these days. 
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These and related influences are precipi- 
tating what I shall with your leave refer to 


as the mid-century crisis of the research li- 


brary. Universities carry so heavy a share of 


the burden for present research that we are 
talking about something singularly impor- 
tant to their libraries, but standing along- 
side them and equally affected are the 
research libraries not connected with uni- 
versities, so the more inclusive term seems 
to be preferable. ‘This critical situation is 


being described nowadays by far-seeing 


observers in language such as the following: 
% I see nothing which in coming years 
is to stand between the librarian and an 
issue of books upon books, so vast and so 
uninterrupted that unless he brings the bene- 
fit of something like science to his aid, he 
will be overwhelmed and buried in their 
very mass.” It may surprise vou to know 
that the words just quoted were uttered by 
the President of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society in his address of welcome to the 
Conference of Librarians which organized 
the American Library Association in 1876.* 
I pick an older statement of the problem, 
first, to help avoid any hysterical wringing 
A crisis is something to be met, 
I pick it 


of hands. 
not something to excite hysteria. 
also to emphasize the fact that this crisis is 
To be 


sure, it is serious, but it has been serious at 


new in certain particulars only. 


other times, too, notably in the fifteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries. I have no doubt 
that twentieth-century man will meet the 
situation as resolutely as his predecessors did. 

In meeting what you are to allow me to 
call, for short, the research library crisis, we 
First, 
we can depend on going straight ahead. We 


can move in one of three directions. 


can stick to a tradition which has come 
down from much simpler times, let each 
library go its own sweet way, collect ex- 
actly as its budget and local needs prescribe 


* library Journal, 1:92, Nov. 30, 1876. 





and disregard any regional or national prob- 
lems not met adequately by the unsupple- 
mented efforts of 
libraries acting each without reference to 
Second, we can depend on re- 

We can let the individual 


library continue to use its budget to meet 


individual research 
the others. 


organization. 


local needs, as it sees them, but isolate those 
functions or activities which lend themselves 
to being institutionalized and which can be 
done more efficiently or more economically 
if thus centralized. We can then create a 
central agency—a regional library of a new 
type—to support these special functions and 
use voluntary cooperation to get the regional 
independently 


going and get it 


Third, we can depend solely on 


library 

financed. 
what we can do through voluntary coopera- 
tion, paying no thought to questions of re- 
organization otherwise. ‘That is, 
call on each library not merely to serve the 


we can 


clientage it is chartered to serve, but to take 
on a fair share of whatever additional re- 
sponsibilities are deemed to be in the re- 
gional or the national interest and finance 
the supra- or extra-local responsibility out 
of savings made through voluntary coopera- 
tive agreements on collecting and storing 
material; and if these savings are not 
enough, out of funds added to the local li- 
brary budget to enable it to bear its share of 
the extra cost. 

There may be other alternatives to these, 
but no others have so far articulated them- 
selves, so we seem justified in confining the 


Up toa 


present discussion to these three. 


point, the second and third courses are not 
mutually exclusive, but they involve such 
different methods of attack and will yield 
such different results»in the end that they 
deserve to be considered separately. 

The first alternative need not detain us 
long. As late as the medieval period, the 
whole literature available to an age was 
embodied in no more than a few hundred 
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works. Libraries of record thereafter were 
able to continue to collect everything of 
importance for research till around the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. The 
British Museum, for example, gave up try- 
ing to do that in the first quarter of the 
century and, before or afterward, every re- 
search library in existence found it neces- 
sary to follow suit. In consequence, we have 
today no bona fide library of record, and the 
probability daily becomes more remote that 
we shall ever have anything of the kind 
again. In consequence, only a stray pro- 
fessor and no librarian I know believes any 
longer that our libraries can each go it 
alone and get us far enough. Even if each 


research library could single-handedly 
serve its own clientage well enough, the 
sum of these single-handed efforts would 
not add up to a sound research library pro- 
gram for the total society of which the 
library is a part. 

This brings us to the second alternative, 
The 


ahead would be a regional library which 


reorganization. goal immediately 
would stand on its own feet financially and 
have its own work to do for the region and 
the nation. Its relation to existing libraries 
would be that of an ally or auxiliary, not 
that of a competitor. It would not be a 
“super-library” in aspiring to outdo existing 
libraries and secure for itself a copy of every 
publication required for research in the re- 
gion. Its aspirations would be different and 
less local, less self-centered. It would be 
charged with helping organize regional cov- 
erage of the kind just suggested, would in 
fact assume heavy responsibility to make 
such coverage a reality, but would leave as 
much to other libraries as the latter can de- 
pendably handle on their own. In thus 
rounding out and “sparking” a regional pro- 
gram, this library would be a new organ 
distinctive enough, important enough and 


alive enough to encourage a network of re- 
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gional activities to grow up around it. It 
would seek to institutionalize the handling 
of activities necessary to create the interde- 
pendence of a regional system where no 
system now exists. It would promote such 
interdependence better than voluntary com- 
mitments will do because it would have 
back of the commitments it made in the 
public interest enough public support to in- 
spire confidence on the part of other insti- 
tutions in its capacity to make good on 
those commitments. 

One can already find in the South, in 
New 


which could possibly be developed into re- 


England and the Midwest centers 


gional libraries with the kind of program 
and the independent support just described. 
The name of the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center certainly suggests a search for a pro- 
gram broader than interlibrary dependence 
on warehouse space for sloughed-oft books ; 
whereas the Joint University Libraries is, 
I suppose, as good an example as we could 
find of an existing Jocal library which could 
adopt the nonstorage conception outlined in 
the preceding paragraph and take on larger 
regional responsibilities, provided it had at 
its disposal special funds supplied for the 
purpose of keeping these regional responsi- 
bilities from losing out to local needs in 
the competition for the funds now at its 
disposal. But if such possibilities reside in 
existing centers, others are better equipped 
than I to speak of the fact, so I shall have 
recourse to ideas and language current in 
the Northeast where plans are maturing 
which, if perfected and given the necessary 
public support, promise to meet successfully 
the research library crisis as it affects that 
region. Certain directors of libraries lying 
mainly along the Atlantic seaboard are 
working together on this plan, but I shall 
need for present purposes to refer only to 
the work of an overlapping group, a New 
York City steering committee on library 
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cooperation which in the last two years has 


worn out more chair cushions in discussing 


this highly complex problem than the most 


industrious patrons of the New York Public 
Library in the same building where our 
meetings have been held. 

Most of our time in 1950-51 was de- 
voted to the kind of acquisitions program a 
northeastern regional library should have, 
and the results are embodied in a statement 
prepared by Jerome K. Wilcox entitled 
“The Acquisition Program of the Regional 
Auxiliary Library.” Here are some of the 
highlights of that document. The regional 
library would take as much responsibility 
for foreign material now coming to the 
region as it is asked to do. It would accept 
from other libraries material which they no 
longer wish to keep but which should be 
preserved in the region. It would not col- 
lect incunabula, Americana or other rarities. 
It would be prepared to assume heavy re- 
sponsibility for rounding out regional acqui- 
sition of current publications in the follow- 
ing categories: official publications of the 
U.S. government (federal, state, municipal, 
county), of foreign governments, interna- 
tional organizations; periodicals and other 
serial publications which are out of the way 
but significantly document contemporary 
life (publications of bar associations, of law 
societies; administrative publications of in- 
stitutions of higher learning; publications of 
state and local historical societies; proceed- 
ings, reports, journals and other publica- 
tions of learned, scientific and technical so- 
cieties, U.S. and foreign; publications, re- 
ports, journals and other publications of 
trade unions, commercial organizations, re- 
ligious bodies, national patriotic societies 
and 
finally, certain miscellaneous publications 


and veterans organizations, etc.) ; 


such as foreign dissertations and trade cata- 


logs. Current material in. these various 


categories would be systematically collected 
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by the regional library, but it would not 
expect back files of 
audience publications except by taking over 
Files of 


material intended for larger audiences and 


to get such limited- 


back files already in the region. 


still actively used by many readers would 
be left to other libraries to build up. 

The Wilcox statement is part of an in- 
terim report for 1950-51 prepared by the 
committee covering such additional points 
about a northeastern regional library as lo- 
cation, control, method of financing and 
services. It would take us too far afield to 
consider.such matters here. ‘The narrower 
object at the moment is to suggest a turn 
which it is possible for the development of 
research library service to take as a means 
of coping with a crisis in which an ade- 
Per- 


haps, therefore, enough has been said to 


quate acquisitions program is crucial. 


indicate that one way out is reorganization 
of the pattern of research library service 
whereby greater interdependence and 
total 


among the various libraries of a region by 


greater strength will be fostered 
inserting a new mechanism in the total 
set-up; or, to borrow a figure from biology 
to express the same idea, by inserting a new 
organ the function of which will be to give 


the region better health and strength bib- 


liographically by developing new tissues of 


interdependence where genuine interdepend- 
ence can now hardly be said to exist. 

It can be urged against this course that it 
is too bold, too much of a break with the 
past and ahead of our times. If these prove 
too much for us we can still depend on 
voluntary cooperation to take us as far as 
it can, and that is the third alternative. 

The audience knows well how fruitful 
voluntary cooperation has been in research 
What would be more 
natural or more proper than to fall back on 


library development. 


it once more when, somewhere between the 
depression and the present, we saw the re- 
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search library heading into this midcentury 
crisis? First came the New England De- 
posit Library. It was a pioneer develop- 
ment in cooperative storage, perhaps best 
described as an off-the-premises warehouse 
or annex designed to serve not one library 
but all libraries in a region which chose at 
the outset, or which choose later, to come 
into the cooperative arrangement. Its main 
purpose was to provide cheap storage. It 
was located far enough away from any of 
the libraries, from coffee shops and _ hotel 
facilities to underline the idea of pooling 
warehouse facilities, but it was at the same 
time a way of reaching out to find some- 
thing more than storage, which was cor- 
rectly seen to be only a piece of a solution 
to the threatening crisis. It was hoped that 
“cooperation between the libraries connected 
with the new institution will (1) do away 
with a good deal of unnecessary duplication 
that has already taken place, (2) prevent 
additional unnecessary duplication in the 
future, (3) provide for the advantageous 
disposal of the unnecessary duplicates, (4) 
help to bring about a suitable division of 
fields between the cooperating libraries as 
far as research material is concerned, and 
(5) make readily available to all the li- 
braries the little-used books of any one of 
them.” 

Then came the Farmington Plan which is 
as close to a national program as research 


Worked out 


a few years after the first cooperative stor- 


libraries have thus far devised. 
age library was created, the Farmington 
Plan made specific provision for division of 
fields and for the fixing of responsibility for 
developing them. The plan calls on each 
cooperating library for four things: (1) To 
continue the support of its local program of 
instruction and research; (2) To accept in 
addition primary responsibility for develop- 
ing certain fields; (3) To unite with other 


' Library Quarterly, 12:628, July to4 
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libraries in this and other ways to insure 
serious readers throughout the nation access 
to at least one copy of each foreign work 
(4) 
in determining whether enough 


deemed important tor research; and 
To join 


effected through such 


efforts to hold library costs to approximately 


savings cannot be 


their present level. The storage-Farming- 
ton formula, if this short-cut expression is 
acceptable, thus yields when considered as a 
unit a coherent program for meeting the 
research library crisis. It draws a bead on 
two targets in plain sight—the costs of 
space and material. ‘It is the essence of 
simplicity, involves a minimum adjustment 
of our habits, a minimum new money and 
essentially no channels of action not pro- 


vided automatically by volunteer institu- 
tions. 

Here, then, are three courses open to us 
as we head into the second half of the twen- 
tieth century. Which one are we going to 
take? As indicated, the choice is mainly 
between the second and the third. Since 
research libraries have already committed 
themselves experimentally to the third, is it 
any good to discuss the other? 

I believe so, and suggest five reasons why. 

First, the advantage of continual ap- 


We shall 


wish to support the Farmington Plan until 


praisal of what we are doing. 


some improvement is worked out, but it is 
up to us to find out where improvement is 
possible. A reasonable attitude to take 
toward our commitments as members and 
friends of the Association of Research Li- 
braries might be borrowed from an eminent 
another connection 


American who in 


wrapped up the spirit of loyalty and the 


spirit of sympathetic criticism in one pack- 


age by saying, “I am for my country right 
or wrong; if right to keep it right; if wrong, 
to set it right.” 

lack of 
present volunteer commitments. 


dependability in 


When a 


Second, the 
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university library volunteers cooperation in 
helping round out the research facilities of 
the region or nation, it does so with the im- 
plied understanding that if the going gets 
rough financially and supporting the supra- 
or extra-university program conflicts with 
supporting the university program itself, the 
favor of the 


conflict will be resolved in 


university program. ‘The spirit of the vol- 
unteer is willing enough but his flesh is too 
weak to give trustees of other universities 
assurance that if they modify their own 
collecting policies and depend on the volun- 
teers, they will be on safe ground. 

Third, the hoped-for savings from pat 
ticipating in the Farmington Plan have not 
yet materialized. It is too early to tell 
whether greater savings will not come in 
due course, particularly if supplemented by 
cheap storage. Will they be great enough, 
even so, to freeze budgets where they are, 
as hoped at the outset? Possibly, but for 
the library system which was already buy- 
ing selectively when it entered the present 
cooperative arrangements, the signs are not 
very encouraging. ‘They point rather to the 
likelihood that the public will be called on 
to pay a larger bill for research library 
service or accept a lower standard of service 
which will cost heavily in other ways. If 
increased costs cannot be skirted by savings 
through cooperative arrangements, it will 
pay us to give more thought than we have 
given since inaugurating the Farmington 


A re- 


gional library of the kind here envisaged 


Plan to developing new support. 


would tap new support and at the same 
time keep the total bill for research library 
costs below the costs required to maintain 
the same standards of service without a cen- 
tral agency of this kind. 

Fourth, the need of bolder measures for 
We are now fighting what 
This is 


geod enough as a rescue measure, but not 


the long pull. 


amounts to a rear-guard action. 
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good enough to cope with a crisis that re- 


quires us, as this one does, to do something 


besides waiting on what happens next. 
Fifth, the practical limits of volunteer 

In the 

British 


threw in every seaworthy vessel in reach— 


action in a situation of this kind. 
Dunkerque rescue of 1940, the 
tugboats, yachts, fishing boats, everything. 
His Majesty's Navy 
heights by calling on civilian facilities and 
personnel to do double duty. More re- 
cently, we saw in the army of the Dalai 
Lama, the god-king of Tibet, an instance 
where double-duty measures were applied 
more consistently as a matter of public pol- 


rose to exceptional 


icy. In organizing resistance to the advanc- 
ing Communists, the nation leaned heavily 
on young nobles who, like their counter- 
parts in the West in 
shalled each his own retinue of servants and 


feudal times, mar- 
went out to help fight the common enemy. 

The thing that strikes us as unusual in 
the Dunkerque “navy” and the Tibet army 
is not the evident civilian willingness to 
cooperate to the point of doing double duty 
but the support as a 
method—a method of getting action when, 


Mobil- 


ization for total warfare nowadays depends 


use of volunteered 
where and in the amount needed. 


no less on a willingness to cooperate, but it 
uses a very different method of organizing 
the joint undertaking in order to get action 
when, where and in the amount needed. 
To seek to achieve the smooth fighting 
effectiveness of a modern nation through 
the feudal methods of the Dunkerque navy 
or the Tibet army would be to strain, to 
overextend the practical limits of voluntary 
cooperation. 

This paper will have served its purpose 


if it shows that the university library—more 
broadly, the research library—is striking 
pressures in our time which will force a 
turn in its course, and if it promotes fruit- 
Some li 


ful discussion of alternatives. 


braries will undoubtedly seek to forge a 


course straight ahead and may succeed in 
doing so to their own satisfaction; but the 
burden of the argument here is that an ade- 
quate national research policy—an_ ade- 
quate program for the institution, the re- 
library—cannot be worked out 


If we are to maintain the 


search 
along this line. 
standards of library service which America’s 
research interests have come to rely upon, it 
seems necessary to institute reorganization 
proceedings of some kind or turn to a 
circle of hard-pressed institutions to volun- 
teer to carry an ev er-larger share of mount- 
responsibilities. 


ing supra- or extra-local 


Both courses make use of joint effort, but in 
The 


central problem is how society can, through 


different ways and on a different scale. 


its representatives, find the best way to en- 
list cooperation on the scale necessary to 
meet the crisis. The most fruitful course 
seems to call for a new division of labor 
which will transfer to a regional library 
created for the purpose extra-local responsi- 
bilities which local research libraries more 
and find themselves bearing. 


This course would not only keep the con- 


more now 


tributions of the present hard-pressed insti- 
tutions within practical limits they can 
stand, but would at the same time open the 
way for individual citizens, private organ- 
izations and public bodies, having a stake in 
the outcome but no direct interest in the 
institutions now shouldering the load, to 


join in the cooperative effort. 
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By FELIX E. HIRSCH 


The Librarian Looks at the Publisher 


Dr. Hirsch is librarian and professor of 
history at Bard College. 


K yan RELATIONS between the publisher 
and the librarian as guardian of his 
readers’ interests need constant re-emphasiz- 
ing, even though it is evident that libraries 
are not the most important factor for the 
American book business. The following re- 
marks, while not uncritical of the publishing 
trade, are meant to help bridge the gap be- 
tween publisher and librarian. In making 
his comments, the author is fully aware of 
the difficult situation in which the American 
book trade finds itself today. So able an 
analyst as J. K. Lasser has recently? spoken 
of publishing as “a large, but ailing busi- 
ness” and has claimed that those trade book 
publishers who are clients of his accounting 
firm, have annual total earnings of less than 


Also 


another unbiased observer, William Miller,’ 


3 per cent after taxes have been paid. 


has taken a rather gloomy view of this in- 


dustry and its prospects. 


Libraries as Customers 

Before looking at the publisher, a quick 
glance at the librarian may be in order. 
First of all, how significant are libraries ac- 
tually as customers of the book trade? Ac- 


‘Paper presented at the meeting of the ALA Book 
Acquisitions Committee, Cleveland, July 10, 1950. 

Lasser, J. K. “The Book Business—With and with 
out Profit.” Saturday Review of Literature, 32:9, Oct 


20, 1949 

* Miller, William The Book Industry (A Report of 
the Public Library Inquiry) New York, Columbia 
University Press, toso. Chapter V, “Trade Publish 
ing and the Public Libraries,” is especially relevant 
See also the spirited criticism of Miller’s book which 
John Farrar presented under the title “Publishing: In 
dustry and Profession.” American Scholar, 19:9, 
Winter to40-so; and the excellent earlier treatment of 
the whole subject by Frederic G. Melcher in The 
*ractice of Book Selection, ed. by L. R. Wilson. Chi 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1940, p. 272-87 
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cording to William Miller,* all American 
libraries spent in 1948 about $32,000,000 
for books and periodicals. Public libraries 
alone absorbed $8,400,000 worth or nine 
per cent of the trade publishing. College 
and university libraries may have a more 
limited clientele, but are also important 
customers. According to the latest statis- 
tics,” some outstanding large institutions 
like Harvard and Yale, but also some small 
ones, such as Wells and Bard, spend an- 


nually about $30.00 or more per capita for 


books, periodicals and binding. ‘These are 
impressive figures, but librarians, and espe- 
cially academic librarians, should endeavor 
to raise their sights still more. “They should 
have no inhibitions when it comes to lobby- 
ing for better book budgets, for the last 
$1000 really decides whether a librarian 
can buy only the “must” books or also those 
which would help to improve the level of 
the collection. 

Secondly, librarians should ask them- 
selves whether or not they always select 
books which combine timeliness with endur- 
ing value. In choosing new titles, do they 
merely follow the trends of best sellerdom 
or are they striving to uphold the best stand- 
ards? 
average demands for the popular book— 
good, bad or indifferent—they will be of 


If librarians just try to meet the 


little help to that publisher who aims to 
Wil- 


most li 


present unusual titles of high merit. 
Miller's “that 


braries (i.e. public libraries) do not and, 


liam contention 


indeed, cannot buy many serious titles and 


* Thid., p. 121 
* College and Research 
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that those that buy a few cannot buy many 


copies of them,’” if correct, would be a 
grave reflection on the situation of present- 
day libraries. 


Thirdly, 


work hard enough to convince their clien- 


and above all, do librarians 


tele that there is no greater joy than to 


build up a collection of one’s own? This 


writer with the Swiss librarian 


Marcel 


doubted that the book one has bought and 


concurs 


Godet who said: “It cannot be 
owns, has, intellectually speaking, greater 
value than the book one borrows.’ ‘There- 
fore, it is one of the librarian’s noblest func- 
tions to promote the development of private 
No li- 


brarian active along these lines need fear 


collections, be they small or large. 


that he is endangering the business of his 
Bernard Berelson has just 
that “the 


larger the home collection, the more use is 


library thereby. 


presented statistical evidence 


made of the public library.” Librarians 


working in educational institutions often 


make the same observation. The students 


help 


started on a collection of their own do not 


whom they informally in getting 
cease to be good library customers for that 
reason. There are many effective ways of 
promoting this worthy cause.” In a small 
institution like Bard the library staff can do 
this job in friendly conversations; in larger 
places more elaborate methods of encourage 
ment are desirable. Some college libraries 
award cash prizes to the students whose 
private collections are outstanding in a cam- 


In Rockford College the 


“reprint tea” in the 


pus-wide contest. 


librarian arranges a 


early fall. She says: “It must be admitted 


* Miller, of f.. Pp t24 
. Marcel Bibl 


Berne 


American 


imericaine 
1935, Wilham 

Librarianship from ingle Chicago, 1620 
Munthe offers in his second chapter some very pertinent 
hooks and America and in 


Godet 


froth éeque 
Pp. 21, as quoted in Muathe 
urofean 


comments on reading 

Europe 
* Berelson, 
of the Publix 
University Press 149 
*Lyle, Guy R The 
” d ed New 


Public 


York 


(A Report 


Columinia 


Bernard The Librar 
Library Inquiry) New 


{dministrat 


York, Wilsor 
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that the lure of tea and cookies often brings 
a bigger crowd than would a library talk 
alone, but frequently those who come to 
enjoy the tea, are known to leave with an 
interest in the what and where of bookbuy 
ing.”*’ In a way librarians shoulder here, 
as an honorary task, what is in Europe the 
regular function of the bookseller, and | 
wish that American bookstores would see in 
them only their unselfish friends, not their 


competitors. 


What Kind of Reprints? 


The topic of reprints leads directly to the 
first suggestion which is offered here to 
American publishers. They are at present 
thinking of new ways to widen their mar- 
kets, for it is evident that some of them 
business does not 


may not survive if their 


expand considerably. This writer grew up 
in Germany where some publishers realized, 


World War, that 


young people of modest means could buy 


long before the first 


only inexpensive books, but that these should 
they could 


For the 


be so well manufactured that 
become part of a lifetime library. 
equivalent of a quarter, the Inselbuch was 
available with attractive hard covers; its 
contents were invariably of high literary or 
artistic merit. Often an Inselbuch would 
consist only of art reproductions, woodcuts, 
etchings, and later on also of paintings in 
How many of us received out 


Diirer Holbein 
little books! It is 


multicolors. 


first introduction to and 
from these wonderful 
encouraging to see that Pocket Books are 
now experimenting with very well-done art 
volumes. It should be possible to sell such 
books by the hundreds of thousands to a 
generation that is so much more art-con- 
Orther- 


wise, the experiences with 25-cent books 


scious than its forefathers were. 


have not always been gratifying to librar- 


lean MacNeill 


, Rulletin, 23 
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ians. For every good book available in such 
inexpensive editions there are too many that 
are plain tripe, while Inselbiicherei, Rec- 
lam’s Universal-Bibliothek and similar col- 
concessions to vulgar 


lections avoided 


tastes. 


Good Books fora Dollar f 


Che second series with which this writer 
grew up and whose slender volumes, bound 
solidly in light brown cloth, he still treas- 
ures after 30 vears or more, is the Samm- 
lung Gdéschen. It consists of about 1000 
volumes, priced at the equivalent of 60¢ or 
70¢, covering almost all fields of knowledge 
written by but as a rule in 


and experts, 


nontechnical language. There can be little 
doubt that we have an enormous potential 
market for books of this kind in the U.S.A. 
The English have developed similar large- 
scale enterprises which serve the purposes of 
adult education and help to introduce stu- 
The 


Library, which contains 


dents elegantly to important subjects. 
Home niversity 
some first-rate volumes contributed by 
world-renowned British scholars, is one of 
these More ‘Teach 


Yourself History Library, ably edited by A. 


series. recently the 
L. Rowse, has made its appearance; its vol- 
umes are excellent for the beginner, whether 
This 


according to the 


adult or of college series Is 


aye. 
published in England, 
Cumulative Book Index, at §s, i.e. 7O? per 
volume, but sells in this country at $2.00- 

(though actually printed in Great Britain). 
Would not a wise publisher, anxious to 
approach a wider market, pass on such cur- 
This 


splendid series certainly would enjoy much 


rency difference to his customers? 
wider sales if the price were down to $1.00. 

In the reprint field some series have been 
very effective along these lines, although at 
times the selection might benefit from a 


more catholic taste. “The new American 


edition of Everyman's Library looks perhaps 
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most appealing from the point of view of the 


private reader. Binding, printing and paper 


seem attractive; to own St. Augustine's 


in this 
This 


American edition of Everyman's suits also 


Confessions or Hobbes’ Leviathan 


edition is nothing to be ashamed of. 


the needs of libraries for additional copies of 
great books. ‘This collection is eventually to 
yrow to 250 titles. It is too early to com- 
pare its standards of selection with those of 
Library, whose binding and 


Many 


instructors and librarians have great expec- 


the Modern 


paper have not always been pleasing. 


tations for the new college edition of the 
Modern Library. Another excellent series, 
the Viking Portable Library, unfortunately 
has just gone up in price. ‘This may affect 


its popularity among the less well-to-do. 
William Miller, by the way, offers a num- 
ber of suggestions in the reprint field which 
might be applied also by college and univer- 
sity librarians. For instance, he mentions 
the possibility that a large number of li- 
braries or the ALA might “rent plates from 
publishers at the same low rates given 
commercial clubs, then produce their own 
books and distribute them almost at cost to 
' He thinks of 


groups of libraries or the ALA guaranteeing 


member libraries.” also 
to publishers a considerable minimum of 
sales for new books with uncertain market 
appeal and, finally, of purchasing reprint 
rights to books in great demand at libraries 
and issuing them in pocket-size paper-bound 


editions. 


Inexpensive Art Books 

American publishing has not yet caught 
up with Europe in still another area, that 
of art books. ‘There is potentially an enor- 
mous demand for good medium-priced art 
The fact that hun- 


dreds of thousands went to see the exhibi- 


books in this country. 


tions of the German and Austrian master- 


™ Miller, of 





pieces, to the Van Gogh show and many 
similar events, demonstrates beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that the hunger for good art 
is ever growing in the USA. But our pub- 
lishers, with a few laudable exceptions, have 
not yet mastered the technique of bringing 
out art books that could compare in quality 
output of the 
This affiliate of 


the Oxford University Press issues volumes 


and price, e.g., with the 


Phaidon Press in London. 


containing many first-rate reproductions in 
giant size, at $5.00, and pocket editions of 
some great works of art history at $2.50. 
It is true that labor and materials are more 
costly in this country than in England, 
France (with her Hyperion Press), or Ger- 
many, but America surpasses all of them in 
production methods. If we can bring out 
on the assembly line millions of compara- 
tively inexpensive cars, refrigerators and 


television sets, why not also reasonably 


priced art books? It is a record of failure 
on the part of publishers and printers that 
only relatively few worth-while American 
art publications sell at less than $8.00 or 
$10.00; therefore, many of these art books 
never reach the people who would appre- 
ciate them most. 

Another market with great potentialities 
has not yet been opened up either. Every 
public librarian knows that there are many 
millions of adults whose education has been 
so limited that the books available on library 
shelves are far above their level of reading 
comprehension. These people don’t want 
to read children’s books. They are mature 
citizens, merely underprivileged in their 
education and thus handicapped in their 
If public libraries had 


enough books especially designed to meet 


reading abilities. 


their needs, they might become their loyal 
customers instead of bypassing the library 
buildings, but the publishing trade has not 
yet seized this opportunity. College li- 
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brarians and instructors are also familiar 
with freshmen who have reading difficulties. 
As this writer has frequently observed, not 
all these students are poor risks. Among 
them are some who will make.the grade if 
they receive proper guidance and if there are 
enough rather simply-written books around 


from which to get started. 


“Immediate Important Sales” 


Could book prices come down in general ? 
The publishers believe they cannot cut the 
prices; on the contrary, they will insist that 
they have been too cautious in raising them 
since the end of World War II. Perhaps 
they are correct in their protestations, as 
long as certain pernicious tendencies in the 
book business cannot be arrested. The fact 
must be faced that many, if not most, trade 


books in America are dead after one season. 
Everybody shares in the responsibility for 


this deplorable situation. The public is 
fickle in its tastes and follows fashions or 
fads to a considerable extent in its book pur- 
chases. A work like Worlds in Collision 
has enormous sales, although experts were 
highly critical of it from the beginning, and 
at present we observe with dismay the 
equally amazing boom of Dianetics.  Li- 
brarians do not always aim at the proper 
standards either, although the previews in 
the Library Journal, written by their own 
colleagues, and various other noncommer- 
cial reviewing tools could save them from 
many a misspent dollar. The publishers 
finally, knowing the market situation with 
all the risks of costly storage and excessive 
capital investments, aim too much at “im- 
mediate important sales,” as one of them 
put it to this writer sometime ago. 

All of us should work together to find 
ways in which the life of those books would 
be prolonged that have been worth publish- 
does not betray this 


ing. If his memory 
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writer, books in Europe, generally speaking, 
had a much longer life in his time over 
there. This would save librarians, for in- 
of the headaches they 
books. A 
noted English expert, L. Stanley Jast, for- 
mer head of the Manchester Public Library, 
“The burial of a living 


stance, trom many 


have today with out-of-print 


has said so aptly: 
person is a horror. The burial of a living 
book is a tragedy, made the deeper by the 
Publishers 


probably would raise their standards of se- 


many births of dead ones,’’'? 
lection and concern themselves less with the 
sale of their rights to book clubs, to the 
movies, to periodicals for serialization, and 
to reprint houses, if the normal good book 
would have a longer life expectancy and if 
they could rely on more revenue from their 
backlist. Maybe 
William 


guaranteeing a considerable minimum of 


librarians should help 


them, as Miller proposes,’* by 
sales for older items (needed for replace- 
ments) which would otherwise be allowed 


to go out of print. 


Vital Books from Abroad 


There could be quite a saving on over- 


editing. Let the responsibility for the 
proper presentation of a book rest squarely 
with the author! Don’t pad, don’t rewrite 
his books! 


for talent scouting, especially for canvassing 


Let the editor gain more time 


the whole range of good foreign books! 
American publishers, excepting Knopf, Vi- 
king, Norton, a few others, and some uni- 
versity presses, have not made enough effort 
to bring the most significant books from 
abroad in adequate translations to the at- 
tention of the American public. A few ex- 
amples, chosen at random, may suffice to 
prove this point. When the Swiss novelist 
Hermann Hesse received the Nobel Prize in 


2 Jast, I “Libraries and Publishers.” Library 
Is ition Record, 41:8, January 1030 


* Miller, of Pp. 1290 
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Literature, even the learned editor of the 


New York Times expressed surprise about 
the choice: ‘“The literary award . . . creates 
an international fame where none existed 
‘* This writer took the liberty to 


a letter which was 


before.” 
correct the editor in 
printed at once, stating that it was a re- 
flection on the American publishing business, 
if Hesse was little known in this country ; 
only a few books from his large oeuvre had 
been translated, whereas in Europe all his 
works were sold by the tens or hundreds of 
thousands. Is it not ridiculous that most of 
Max Weber's sociological writings were 
made accessible to American students only 
Also that the 


one monumental Bismarck biography writ- 


a generation after his death? 


ten in our time, that by Erich Eyck (pub- 
lished in Switzerland during World War 
II), has been presented to the Anglo-Saxon 
world only now, in a terribly condensed 
version, while so many recent light-weight 
biographies from abroad appeared on the 
market immediately and unabridged ?'® 

As to world affairs, are our publishers 
really doing all that can be expected of them 
in an era when America has become a 
superpower and is shouldering such heavy 
responsibilities abroad? Again a character- 
istic example: Two, and only two, first-rate 
books were published in Germany shortly 
after the Third Reich collapsed; they re- 
vealed more about the German frame of 
mind than loads of “quickies” written by 
self-styled American experts on the subject. 
One Meinecke’s 
Catastrophe. It was published, at last, in 
January 1950 by the Harvard University 


was Friedrich German 


Press, when it was already dated in spots. 
The other, Eugen Kogon’s Theory and 
Practice of Hell (German title: Der 8. 8S. 
Staat), was on the list of Farrar, Strauss 
% New York Times, Nov. 16 and 20, 104 
% For further comments on this topic see Hirsch, 


Felix E. “Beyond All Frontiers.” Current Histor 
14:90-94, February 1048 
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for Fall Nazi 


camps had lost some of their timely interest 


1950, W hen concentration 


for the general reader. American publish- 
ing houses should be and could be much 
more alert in this respect. 

Long is the list of sins of omission regard- 
ing Slavic civilization. Many of the great 
Russian authors have been available only 
in poor, if not abominable translations. 
Only 


think of presenting Turgenev 


recently have publishers begun to 


and some 
other past masters in the dignified form they 
deserve. It needed the Russian translation 
project of the American Council of Learned 
Societies to bring at least a taste of modern 
Russian scholarship to American readers. 
University presses, though well-intentioned, 
are not always too effective when it comes 
to widening the horizon of the American 
public. A fair critic, the historian Geoffrey 
Bruun, stated recently that “in a year when 
the history of other nations should attract 
millions of American readers, it is discour- 
aging to find the offerings of the university 
presses in this field a matter for more re- 
grets than congratulations."""* Again, here 
is a wide and constantly expanding market 
for enterprising, far-sighted publishers. 
Many hundreds, if not some thousands, of 
American libraries would buy up (possibly 
even guarantee to buy) every single good, 
solid, unsensational book on international 
affairs that publishers would have vision 
enough to bring out. How urgently are 
more sound and up-to-date books on south- 
east Asia needed, not to speak of Korea! 
Also at least one observer is convinced that 
in the production of world atlases we are 
still behind our ablest foreign competitors. 
Advanced Atlas of Modern 
Geography, in its latest revision, costs in 
England only the equivalent of $4.00; its 


Bartholomew's 


maps of the non-American areas are vastly 


* Bruun. Geoffrey Knowledge 
Saturday R wv of Litera €, 33 ‘ ay 6, 195 


Sum of 
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oftered 


pensive atlases made in the USA. 


superior to what is in more ex 


More Truthful Publicity! 

If more books are to be sold, we need 
more truthful publicity for them. Librar- 
ians have become hesitant when they see 
exaggerated praise of forthcoming books in 
publishers’ advertisements or circulars. 
Those librarians who, for geographic rea- 


be “ ks 


themselves in good stores before the orders 


sons, cannot always examine the 
go out, feel especially annoyed by the bally- 
hoo of promotion campaigns by which they 
are misled. They dislike publishers’ blurbs 
when they don’t describe book and author 
The this 


perused with amusement a new book whose 


accurately. other day writer 


author was said to have been “long recog- 
nized as America’s leading student of the 
economic, social and political problems of 
our industrial age."” What an exaggera- 
tion! Would it not have been so much 


more honest and, for many people, more 


appetizing, if the blurb had just said that 


the author is a very able young economist? 

Since we-are on the subject of truth, i 
may seem permissible to ask American pub- 
lishers to be more cautious when using the 
term “revised edition.”” Only too often the 
reader or librarian who has bought a revised 
edition on the strength of a publisher's ad- 
vertisement finds out to his distress that 
actually just some minor flaws have been 
corrected; at best, a few pages have been 
appended in the last chapter to bring the 
text somehow up-to-date. It should be 
clearly understood whether a book has a 
new printing with some minor corrections 
or has been carefully revised throughout. 
Librarians are entitled to precise biblio- 
graphic information, and the recent recom- 
mendations of the ALA Book Acquisitions 
Committee to the American Book Publishers 


Council deserve emphatic endorsement. 
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R - 
evuision 


This writer takes even stronger exception 


Continuous 


to a related term, “continuous revision,” as 


used by some highly-respectable encyclo- 


pedia makers. ‘his term creates exagger- 
ated expectations in the minds of individual 
readers, and also of many librarians. For 


instance, the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
claims to have revised or added 42,074 ar- 


This 


The reader who exam- 


ticles in the period 1932-1950. 
sounds impressive. 
ines the 1950 printing of the Britannica, 
while admiring its enduring qualities, finds 


Many 


been 


that much remains to be desired. 


topics of vital importance have not 


properly revised and the bibliographies are 
in dire need of overhauling. The articles 


on some of the world’s greatest danger- 
spots, such as Austria and Korea, are far 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's 


biography devotes nine lines to his last nine 


from up-to-date. 


years of office, and the article on him occu- 
pies only one third of the space allotted to 
Roosevelt a lack of 


historical proportion. ‘These are but a few 


‘Theodore certainly 
examples from a long list of desiderata. 
Walter Yust, the editor of the Britannica, 
states emphatically in a circular: “There 
15th edition.” Librarians can 


“The 


w ill be no 


only reply: 15th edition is needed.” 


Compliments are deserved by many 
American publishers for their eftorts to im- 
prove book-making in the narrower sense otf 
the word. A steady tendency toward more 
legible and more attractive printing may be 
detected, thanks to the educating influence 
of such pioneers as F. W. Goudy, Bruce 
Rogers, etc. ‘The average American book 


of today has a more pleasing appearance 
than did the output of the printing presses a 
few decades ago. The efforts of publishers 
like Knopf, Random House, Viking and 
others in this deserve the 


some respect 


highest admiration. Even books of the uni- 
versity presses, many of which used to look 
rather dull, now measure up to high stand- 
‘That 


when 


ards of design. does not exclude 


occasional lapses, unsolid binding, 
poor paper and narrow margins annoy the 
librarian. Also index-making and _biblio- 
graphic information have improved. 

In conclusion, it may be fairly said that 
as librarians we cannot always agree with 
the policies and practices of American pub- 
lishers. We believe, however, that most of 
our grievances can be corrected and that the 
publishing business in the United States will 
be more prosperous and exert a more salu- 
tary influence, if it works hand in hand with 


its true friends, the librarians. 


College and University Library Statistics 


The ACRL Statistics Committee hopes to complete its work on the 1950-51 statistics (with 


salary and certain budget information for the year 1951-52) by Nov. 15, 1951. 


The involved 


task of typesetting and proofreading these figures will be pushed as fast as possible and the 
material should appear in the January issue of College and Research Libraries instead of 


April, as formerly. 


ACRL Headquarters will order preprints or extra proofs of the statistics if there is sub- 


stantial demand for them. 
January 1, 


be made for this service. 


several weeks before the January issue. 
It for budget planning or other reasons you are eager to secure a 


These preprints or proofs can probably be mailed out before 


A charge (not more than a dollar) will 


preprint as soon as possible, please send a note to that effect to the ACRL Executive Secretary, 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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By HARRIET D. MacPHERSON 


The Role of Biography as a 


Literary Form 


Dr. Mac Pherson is School of 
Library Science, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


dean, 


s librarians you are likely to deal with 
biographies in several different ways. 
You select and order books representing 
this form of literature; you catalog and 
classify them; you recommend and lend 
them over the desk; you use biographies as 
reference tools for yielding detailed infor- 
mation when the occasion arises; and last 
—sometimes quite voluntarily—you even 
read them. 

The following remarks are concerned 
mainly with the content of biographies, the 
style and form in which they are written, 
the approach of their authors. ‘The sub- 
ject will be treated more or less historically 
so as to show some of the changes that have 
developed in biographical writing from the 
earliest times up to the present. Certain 
centuries will be handled in detail when- 
ever marked characteristics in biographical 
style are evident. There will also be an 
attempt to evaluate and compare some out- 


standing examples of biographies that have 


stood the test of time, as well as a few of 
our own day that seem likely to prove of 
lasting merit. 

From this 
that the approach to the subject is to be 
from the point of view of the reader rather 
than that of the practicing librarian. It is 
possible, however, that an investigation and 


introduction it can be seen 


presented at the General Sessions Meeting, 


' Paper 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A C.R.L., July ros50, 
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analysis of trends in biography may heighten 
your interest and intelligence in the pro- 
fessional handling of works belonging to 
this class of literature. 

Historically, the writing of biography 
may be said to go back to Plutarch’s Lives 
in the first century A.D.; 
would place the date a hundred years or so 
The discussion of biography as an 


some critics 
earlier. 
art or distinct form of literature did not, 
however, become of much importance until 
the present century. Since World War I, 
the number of biographies produced annu- 
ally has increased surprisingly, and the style 
of their writing has become more readable. 
Other changes relate to the more lifelike 
portrayal of the subjects, and to the more 
individualistic manner in which biographers 
handle their material. Writers and readers 
alike soon became aware of an awakening 
movement, and it was not strange that a 
considerable literature on the nature of 
biography should have arisen. 

Beginning with the nineteen twenties, 
numerous publications have appeared, par- 
ticularly in the United States and Great 
Britain, which deal with the history, analy- 
sis and criticism of the writing of biography. 
Some of these contributions assume the 
form of entire volumes. Others constitute 
introductory essays to selections from the 
Still others 
represent articles in periodicals. A few 
that might be cited as noteworthy examples 
are: Wilbur L. Cross’ dn Outline of 
Biography; André Maurois’ Aspects of 
Biography; Edgar Johnson’s One Mighty 


works of several biographers. 
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Torrent; Edward H. O'Neill's 4 History 
of American Biography; J. M. Longaker’s 
English Biography in the Eighteenth Cen- 
Harold Nicholson's The Develop- 
ment of English Biography. 


fury; 


Classification 


Most of these authors have attempted to 
classify existing biographies. ‘lhe resulting 
divisions do not agree in every detail, chiefly 
because biography as a subject is so com- 
plex and so capable of being broken down 
in several directions. Nevertheless, a cer- 
tain pattern develops which covers speci- 
mens that have been appearing during the 
past 2000 years. 

As to amount of coverage, biographies 
may be classified as individual or collective. 
As to authenticity, they may be deemed 
scholarly or popular. As to authorship, 
they may be divided into autobiographies, 
or true biographies where the writer is a 


As to 


point of view, they may be regarded as 


different person from the subject. 


factual or critical, or as works combining 
both these elements. As to length of treat- 
ment, they may range from brief articles to 
comprehensive studies. Fictional biography 


and biographical fiction remain on _ the 
fringe because opinion differs as to where 
they belong. 

Some types of literature which are gen- 
erally included under the term biography 
are illustrated almost exclusively by speci- 
mens of autobiography. Aside from a few 
collections consisting of excerpts from the 


writings of several autobiographers, these 


types are regarded as peculiar to individual 
They include such literary 
forms as diaries, journals, memoirs, letters, 


autobiography. 


correspondence, reminiscences and confes- 
sions. 

In both individual and collective biogra- 
phy an author may deal with his subject as 
a whole, or with some particular aspect on 
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which he concentrates. Diaries and journals 
are likewise often confined to certain years 
of an author’s life, though letters and cor- 
respondence may run from early in life 
until the very day of death. 

The author of collective biography often 
finds it practical to select his subjects be- 
cause of some point which binds them to- 
This 


is true of Lytton Strachey’s Eminent J ic- 


gether, such as period or profession. 


torians and of Eleanor S. Duckett’s 4nglo- 
Saxon Saints and Sinners. 

Briet 
have come to be 


collective biographies of recent 


years known as “short 


biographies.’ Literally speaking, most col- 
lective biographies present brief treatments 
of several people, unless the author limits 
himself to two or three lives or extends his 
Yet 


brief 


material to monumental proportions. 
the number of volumes devoted to 
sketches of several people has been increas- 
ing steadily. A book published in 1935, by 
Marston Balch, Modern Short Biographies, 
emphasizes this trend. 

Individual and collective biographies that 
deal with attainments of people in a critical 
or evaluative sense rather than in true bio- 
graphical fashion are difficult to classify. 
Often it is a problem as to whether such 
books can be considered biography, as the 
chronological facts in a subject's life may be 
handled very incidentally. While more il- 
lustrations come to mind in the field of litera- 
ture, examples may be found also among 
biographies dealing with artists, musicians, 
scientists and men of business. 


Authorship of Biographies and 
Autobiographies 

The part played by the author of a biog- 
raphy is considerable. His genuine interest 
in and knowledge of his subject, his style, 
his reputation as a writer, his objectivity, 
the age and country in which he lives, the 
relative importance of his subject in world 
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events—all of these elements have impor- 
Many 


excellent biographies have a narrow appeal 


tant bearing on the book produced. 


because the person written about was re 
nowned for too specialized a contribution. 
Not a few works, while important factually, 
unread because of their 


remain almost 


cumbersome style. Some books suffer and 
others gain in importance because the authors 
were related to or worked closely with their 
subjects. 

Why does an author undertake to write 
a biography? Probably for as many reasons 
The 


would seem to outline the chief 


as people set out to write anything. 
following 
objectives: (1) to cover a definite need in 
the field; (2) to produce a by-product of 
intensive research already completed by an 
author, in the area of his specialty; (3) to 
answer public demand that he undertake 
the work because he has been deemed the 
best qualified person from one or several 
points of view; (4) to use biography as a 
vehicle for propaganda; (5) to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of a subject’s birth, 
death or offering to the world of some par- 
ticular achievement; (6) to make money; 
(7) to launch or further a literary reputa- 
tion; and (8) to fulfill an honest desire to 
increase the subject's importance by bring- 
ing him into the public eye. 

Some of the qualifications of a biographer, 
such as ability to write and interest in his 


subject, have already been suggested. There 


Today, a scholarly biog- 
This 


read 


are many others. 


must be well documented. 
means that the 


widely and have acknowledged in his work 


raphy 
writer must have 
primary as well as secondary sources. If 
the subject has already been treated by 
other biographers, the new work is judged 
largely from the extent to which additional 
facts have been presented. 

When the biography concerns a person 
who is still living or who has died recently, 
the author must contact friends and rela- 
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tives who can furnish special information. 
This often involves much correspondence 
and considerable travel. Visits to the haunts 
of the biographee must also be considered 
whenever possible. Travel may also be in- 
volved in gaining access to manuscript col 
lections and other special types of source 
material. 

If the 


come the center of controversy 


subject of a biography has be 
-involving 
personal immorality, questionable political 
standards, a secret marriage or a dozen 
other factors—the author must be careful 


Many 


have resulted from the supposed defamation 


in handling such details. lawsuits 


of a famous character. The biographer 
must also be on guard against publishing 
data from material which may have been 
shown to him confidentially. 

In addition, a biographer must have per- 
severance, energy, optimism and discrimina- 
tion. Needless to say, he must also possess 
the attributes of any research worker in a 
field : 


accuracy, and in many instances, considera- 


specialized background knowledge, 


ble ability at reading foreign languages. 
When he has at last finished his task, this 
paragon of writers should be prepared to 
hope for the best and prepare for the worst, 
in getting a publisher and having his book 


well acclaimed by readers. 


Qualifications of an Autobiographer 


Does a person who undertakes the writ- 
ing of his own life history need to possess 
all the above-mentioned virtues? Perhaps 
not, but he must be able to write well and 
in an interesting fashion. Also, he must 
have something unusual to say, whatever 
his walk of life. 


Wise seems more necessary when a man is 


A sense of humor like- 


presenting himself in a book than when he 
is writing of others. Since many autobiog- 
raphies are undertaken in old age or in late 
middle life, memory alone can seldom be 


relied upon. Reference to diaries, letters 
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and certain texts may be necessary, as well 
as consultation with friends and relatives. 
This is particularly true when a man has 
led a very busy or varied life, or if he pro- 
ceeds to delve into his ancestry. Of course 
there are instances where an autobiographer 
purposely misrepresents facts or omits neces- 
sary statements, but sooner or later such 
perversion of the truth will generally come 


to light. 


Trends in Historical Development of Bio- 
graphical Writings 

To trace in entirety the historical devel- 
opment of the art of biography would prove 
an arduous, complicated undertaking. An 
every 


examination of the literature of 


civilized nation would be necessary, and 


then a concentration on all biographical 
Albert Britt’s The Great 


Biographers is one of the few over-all out- 


texts available. 


lines, and the work contains many gaps. A 
more adequate job has been done by writers 
who have focused on one period or one 
country, such as Donald A. Stauffer, in his 
The 
tury England, published in 1941, and its 


Art of Biography in Eighteenth Cen- 


earlier counterpart, English Biography be- 
fore 1700, published in 1930. 
The 


trends from the earliest times up to the 


present author will aim to show 
present, illustrating the different periods by 
mention of a few outstanding authors and 
titles. Beginning with the eighteenth cen- 
tury, selection becomes increasingly difficult, 
as the number of published biographies be- 
gan to assume huge proportions. During 
the past decade, with hundreds of titles to 
choose from every year, one person’s opin- 
ion as to outstanding writers seems as good 


The Publisher's Weekly for 


as another’s. 


Jan. 21, 1950, states that the biographical 
titles published in the United States in 1949 
showed an increase of 16 per cent over the 
In 1948 there had ap- 


preceding year. 


peared 460 new biographical titles and 53 
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new editions, making a total for the year of 


513 works. ‘The year 1949 showed 526 
new titles and 69 new editions, totaling 595 
biographical titles in all. And these figures 


cover only American publications! 


Ancient Times 


In ancient times, before the fall of Rome 
in 476 A.D., biographical titles were not 
large in number. Yet if we begin with 
Plutarch, in the first century, A.D., certain 


Plu- 


tarch himself, through his Lives, presents an 


prototypes of today may be found. 
excellent example of collective biography. 
He covers 46 Greek and Roman leaders, 
arranging many of them in pairs, for the 
sake of contrast. Persons included repre- 
sent such varied walks of life as emperors, 
leaders, philosophers 


statesmen, military 


and men of letters. Though many of his 
sources of information have been lost, a 
considerable number of the lives are docu- 


Plu- 


conception of the 


mented, very often in the text itself. 


tarch had a modern 
difference between history and biography, 
and the fact that the individuality of a man 
must be emphasized in treating of him as 
a person. 

Tacitus and Suetonius, who were both 
Roman historians of the second century, 
likewise proved themselves masters of the 
art of biography. Tacitus wrote one of the 
first individual biographies of note, when he 
life of his 

latter 


produced the father-ig-law, 


The 


individual, with a clear-cut personality. 


Agricola. emerges as a real 


Tacitus furnishes us with an 
sketch of 


Romans, so that Agricola is fitted into his 


Moreover, 


excellent Britain under the 
particular background of place and time. 
The style of writing is also distinguished. 
Suetonius, in his Lives of the Caesars, pro- 
duced another early example of collective 
biography. His subjects were for the most 
part insidious and he often exaggerated to 
the extent of becoming untruthful, so that 
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the accounts of these emperors can best be 
described as lurid. Is this work the earliest 


example of the “debunking” variety of 
biography? Yet the style is straightforward 
and pleasing, as well as gossipy and humor- 
ous. 

In 397 A.D. an early example of auto- 
biography 
known as the Confessions of St. Augustine. 
The author, who was Bishop of Hippo in 
North Africa, was only 43 when he under- 
took the account of his life. The work 
consists of 13 books, of which the first 10 
depict the childhood and youth, the moral 
shortcomings and the inward struggles of 
the author. Prayers and meditations are 
often mixed with the account of his per- 
Here is an illustration of an 


was written which came to be 


sonal life. 
autobiographer who does not shirk the tell- 
ing of truth about himself, however sordid 
some of the details turn out to be. 


Mediaval Period 


There is then a gap of about four 
centuries, when the period of mediaeval bi- 
ography begins. For the most part, media- 
val biographies were of two kinds, lives of 
the saints and lives of kings. The former 
were written largely for edification and 
The 
person written about dominates the scene, 
and there is seldom any attempt to write of 
the people with whom he was surrounded. 
Bede’s Life of St. Cuthbert furnishes a 
better characterization than most lives of 
the saints, though Bede did not actually 
differentiate between history and biography. 
One unique point about St. Cuthbert’s biog- 
raphy is the fact that Bede wrote versions 
of it in both prose and poetry. 

Among the lives of kings, that of Charle- 
magne, by Einhard, m&y be chosen as a 
superior example. This author bridged the 
eighth and ninth centuries and had actually 
been a student in the Palace School of 


Charlemagne for many years of his life. 


record large numbers of miracles. 
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Personal acquaintance with his subject 
proved rather a disadvantage to Einhard, 
for Charlemagne’s shortcomings are en- 
tirely overlooked and he is glorified as a 
sort of superman, 

In England, about a century later, ap- 
peared the life of King Alfred, written by 
Asser, an English This study 
formed part of the author’s chronicle of 
English history. While the book is highly 


eulogistic in tone, Alfred emerges as a man 


bishop. 


and not a saint. 

Very few outstanding biographies ap- 
peared again until about the time of the 
Renaissance. Boccaccio’s study of Dante, 
written in the fourteenth century, may be 


said to represent a new awakening, on the 


part of a biographer, in his subject. ‘The 
work, while in prose, is written in poetic 
entirely in keeping with 
Dante’s profession. Facts of Dante’s life 
are given, his physical and mental character- 
istics are described, and there is some attempt 


vein which is 


at literary criticism. 


Renaissance 


During the sixteenth century there were 
compiled at least two notable individual 
biographies and one autobiography of merit. 
Of the individual biographies, oddly 
enough, one was written by Sir Thomas 
More about King Richard III of England, 
and the other was a work about More 
which was compiled by his father-in-law, 
William Roper. The famous autobiogra- 
phy was that of Benvenuto Cellini. 

It is supposed that More’s style and life- 
like depiction of his subject were influenced 
by his thorough acquaintance with Tacitus. 
In any case, though the biography is well 
written, More shows himself to be out of 
sympathy with King Richard. More is 
often coldly ironic or scathing in his depic- 
tion of the king. Yet the characterization 
is realistic and indicates that More had con- 
siderable psychological insight. 
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Roper’s study of More is remarkable for 
its attention to detail in all the events of the 
latter’s life. However, so far as style and 
exact characterization are concerned, the 
biography is uninteresting and scarcely does 
More justice. Roper must have been a 
man with limited humor and imagination, 
as he completely ignores More’s wit and the 
Was this work 


a hang-over from the mediaval period or 


lighter side of his nature. 


a prototype of the general run of uninter- 
esting individual biographies that was to 
prevail for the next three centuries ? 
Cellini’s autobiography was written be- 
1562. It 
classic and has been translated into many 
Besides 


recording intimate details of an adventure- 


tween 1558 and has become a 


languages by outstanding writers. 


some, lustful life, Cellini succeeds in depict- 
ing the turmoil in the Italy of the period. 
It is a book such as only an artistic genius 
could have written, as it both attracts and 
repels by its spirit of revolt and bravado. 


Seventeenth Century 


‘The seventeenth century in England saw 
the rise of the diarists. As a form of auto- 
biography, the diary is more intimate than 
most such writings, less continuous in style 
and likely to record the important things 
of the 


moment. There is no chance for 


reflection on the part of the author. None 
of what he puts down can be seen in retro- 
spect. The two outstanding diarists of this 
period were Samuel Pepys and John Eve- 
lyn. 

Pepys was a civil servant, with a post at 
the Admiralty. 
Royal private 
library of several thousand volumes. He 


He was a member of the 


Society and possessed a 
also had a zest for life and was devoted to 
the theatre. ‘The diary covers a period of 
about nine and a half years, from 1660 to 


1669. Pepys made much of the trivial, 


though he does record some important hap- 


penings of the time. The style is gay, on 
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the whole, despite the entries of tragic 
events. 

John Evelyn's work runs over a longet 
period, since he began making entries in 
1641, when in his early twenties, and con- 
tinued until almost the time of his death in 
He likewise was a public servant, 
While the facts 
that he records are often interesting and 
for the 


1706. 


and he traveled widely. 


undoubtedly authentic, the style is 
most part dull and lacking in humor. 

Sir Isaac Walton published a collection 
His 


subjects were John Donne, Sir Henry Wot- 


of five lives between 1640 and 1678. 


Richard Hooker, George Herbert and 
At least three of these 
men were known to Walton personally. 


ton 
Robert Sanderson. 


This perhaps accounts for the fact that the 
character of the biographer intrudes a little 
too much into the sketches. ‘The style is 
rather monotonous, little or no humor is 
evident and a great deal of emphasis is put 


N evert heless, Wal- 


ton was a conscientious biographer, who 


on theological matters. 


took pride in his undertaking, and who 
could distinguish sharply between history 
and biography. 

In France the seventeenth century rep- 
resented the golden age in literature and in 
the prestige of the king and the court. 
Memoirs were kept by people high in society 
as well as by authors. Frequently these 
were not published until years afterwards. 
Such was the case with the memoirs of 
Saint-Simon, who lived well into the next 
century but started his recordings of court 
events and all that concerned the character 
and doings of Louis XIV and XV, with the 
year 1693. ‘The style is at times brilliant, 
but often tedious. 

One letter writer of the century has 
gained renown far outside France. “This was 
Mme. de Sevigné. 


spondence has been published in 


The complete corre- 
many 
volumes, and the people to whom she wrote 
included most of the literary and social 
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lights of her time. However, the majority 
of her letters were written to her daughter, 
Mme. de Grignan, whose marriage meant 
While 
mother and daughter met at intervals, they 
devoted that Mme. de 


accounts of the 


removal to another part of France. 


were so unusually 
Sevigne sent almost daily 
happenings at court or of the routines of 
existence at her country home. It is still a 
question as to whether these letters were 
view to 


written spontaneously or with a 


future publication. ‘Their content shows 


the author to have been a_ well-educated 


and 
both 


political insight 


The 


charming and vivacious, with a certain lilt 


woman, with keen 


great sophistication. style is 


in the well-constructed sentences. 


Eighteenth Century 

The eighteenth century produced what is 
often called the greatest inditidual biogra 
Boswell’s Life of 


Careful reading of Bos 


phy of modern times, 
Samuel Johnson. 
well reveals the fact that this century, in 
Great Britain in particular, was a time of 
great biographical activity. Selection of 
names and titles that might be indicative 
of the best biographical trends in Europe is 
extremely difficult. The four men chosen 
different 


several 


represent types of writers and 


illustrate classes of biographical 
form: Voltaire, Goethe, Boswell and John- 
son himself. 

Voltaire, while generally classified as a 
philosopher, was also novelist, poet, drama- 
tist and biographer. In the last-named 
category he produced at least two works 
which, alone, might rank him as a man of 
They were his studies of Charles 
XII of Sweden XIV_ of 
France. ‘The first was printed in 1731, 
when Voltaire was still a young man; the 
The work 


letters. 


and of Louis 


latter appeared 21 years later. 
on Charles was designed mainly as a por- 
The His 


trait of an outstanding prince. 
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Louis XI] 


name suggests, planned as a delineation of 


toire du siecle de Was, as its 
French civilization of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, quite as much as 
a character study of the Grand Monarch. 
Voltaire is, on the whole, kinder to Charles 
XII, though neither portrait is drawn with 
out of prejudice. In each work there is an 
attempt to weigh the value of war, royal 
glory and the part played by the people in 
the life of the times. “The work on Charles 
XII enjoyed an enormous vogue immedi- 
ately after publication; yet it is the other 
pointed to as a 


that is constantly 


masterpiece of the French language. 


title 


Gjoethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit was 
begun in 1811, when the poet was about 
62 years old. Part IV, which was the last 
to be completed, carried his life only to 
1775, so that the book is an autobiography 
only of the first 26 years of the author’s life. 
For the most part, Goethe relied on his 
memory for the various incidents related. 
He did, however, consult members of his 
family and a number of historical works. 
The 


Goethe’s ancestry, childhood, 


book is a_ fascinating account of 
love affairs, 
travels, education and search for a profes- 
sion. Some of the important men who 
figured in the Sturm und Drang period are 
characterized, and many of the trials and 
joys of the compilation of his two early 
works, Werther and Goetz von Berlichin- 
gen, are recounted. Undoubtedly, there 
are some episodes which have been colored ; 
again, some incidents have been omitted. 
Yet, taken as a whole, the work presents an 
intimate account of the growing pains of a 
great artist. The style is simple, engaging 
and often amusing. 

Samuel Johnson was himself a biographer 
of note. Much of his work appeared in 
journals or as prefaces to volumes written 
by other authors, but at least one title must 


be acclaimed as an outstanding example of 
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collective biography. This is his Lives of the 
English Poets, which is comparatively free 


Johnson's rather 


of the encumbrances of 


heavy style. Many of the poets had been 
known to him personally, their works had 
been read thoroughly and he had spared no 
effort in assembling intimate facts. Among 


Milton, 


are still recognized as important, but 


the names included, Pope and 
Cray 
large numbers ot torgotten poets are rep- 
resented. On the whole, Johnson dealt 


fairly with his subjects. A notable excep- 
tion is in the case of Gray, whom he was 
always wont to criticize severely. 
Boswell’s Life was an innovation in that 
it illustrates the conscious effort of a biog- 
rapher to entwine himself with the life of 
his subject. Actually, Boswell never met 


Johnson until 1763, when the latter was 
54 years of age, and already an acknowl- 
edged man of letters. Facts of his subject's 
early vears were gathered by Boswell from 
Johnson himself, mutual friends and some 


written sources. It is therefore natural that 
four or five times as much space should be 
devoted to the last 20 years of Johnson's 
life. 


at all 


The presentation is complex, in that 
Boswell 


records at length Johnson’s sayings and his 


meetings with Johnson, 


arguments with those present. Interspersed 
with the details of the actual meetings are 
the texts of letters written by and to John- 
son, and a chronological account of John- 
son's literary efforts and personal actions. 
Not to be overlooked are the descriptions 
of a large number of miscellaneous friends 
belonging Reynolds, 
Garrick, Goldsmith, Burke, King George 


to Johnson’s circle. 


III, mingle with obscure apothecaries and 
voung students. Boswell had the highest 
opinion of Johnson, both as man and author, 
yet he frequently spravs his manuscript with 
adverse criticism. Thus he escaped the 
pitfalls of many biographers who become 
only hero worshippers. 
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Nineteenth Century 


With the nineteenth century, the writing 


of biography appeared to become the habit 


of almost anyone who could undertake the 
compilation of a book. It is this century 
which introduced the United States as an 
important source of biographical publica- 
tions. ‘This era also saw the birth of what 
mav be called the democratization of biog- 
raphy, because of the growing tendency to 
extend biographical coverage to persons in 
every walk of life. Another innovation was 
the starting of series, under able editors, of 
individual biographies to be written by out- 
standing authors. Thus there developed 


the American Statesmen Series, and the 
English Men of Letters and American Men 
of Letters Series. Still another trend is to 
be seen in the tendency for many different 
writers to undertake the biography of some 


This 


building up of a veritable literature on such 


noteworthy person. resulted in the 
men as Napoleon, Washington, Lincoln, 
Dante and Goethe, with wide variety in 
treatment of the subjects, search for new 
sources, and specialized handling of only 
one phase of a man’s life. 

Selection of eminent American biogra- 
phers might be made on the basis of writers 
who were pioneers in this field or who made 
notable contributions to one particular class 
of biography. For these reasons it seems 
well to cite Parson Weems, Washington 
Irving, Jared Sparks and James Parton. 

Parson Weems has gained renown not 
as the earliest prolific American biographer, 
writers of the 
modern fictionalized biography. His sub- 


jects—William Penn, Washington, Frank- 


but as the forerunner of 


lin and General Francis Marion—were all 
of interest to the world for which he wrote, 
but Weems drew upon his imagination to 


such an extent that what was fact and 


what was fiction was not easy to ascertain. 
Irving, better 


Washington perhaps 
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known for his writings in other fields, pro- 
duced a series of four early essays on Ameri- 
Far 
more important, however, was his History 
of the Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus, printed in 1828, which is even 
now acclaimed as one of the best biogra- 
The style is Irving's 


can naval heroes of the War of 1812. 


phies of that voyager. 
best, and while there are no footnotes, the 
author has gone to infinite trouble to inspect 
the best source material. Irving also con- 
tributed notable works on Mahomet, Gol:- 
smith and Washington. 
Jared Sparks, though 
known as a historian, produced biographies 
of John Ledyard and Gouverneur Morris, 
in 1827 and 1832 respectively. These are 
well written and_ still consulted 
When he published the Works of Benjamin 
Franklin, with Notes and a Life of the 
Author, Sparks made 4 notable contribution 
to American biography by instituting the 
vogue for the combined life and works of 2 
He also established a precedent in 
original 


preeminently 


today. 


man. 
documenting his material from 
sources. In 1847 Sparks produced an ex- 
ample of the combination of life and letters, 
when he published the Life and Corre- 
spondence of Joseph Read, of revolutionary 
fame. 

Probably the earliest professional biogra- 
pher in America was James Parton, who 
started with a life of Horace Greeley in 
1855 and continued publishing individual 
and collective biographies for the next 30 
years. Burr, Jackson, Franklin, Voltaire 
and John Jacob Astor were among the sub- 
jects for his individual biographies. As for 
his collective biographies, perhaps his earli- 
est, Famous Americans of Recent Times, is 
the most commendable» Parton’s style was 
not particularly polished, but he had a wide 


range of interest in people, and his character 
sketches are vivid and, for the most part, 


accurate. 
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One name stands out above all others for 
nineteenth century France; that is Sainte- 
Beuve. He still remains on the lists of the 
renowned literary critics of any age and re- 
among the best writers of 
Three works of his, 


to celebrated 


tains stature 
collective biography. 
one of which was devoted 
women, deal with prominent literary figures 
of France and other countries. His criti- 
cism is biting, though frequently justified, 
and his analysis of character seldom to be 
equaled. 

Biographers in nineteenth century Eng- 
land were among all ranks of people. Prob- 
ably Macaulay, Carlyle and Thackeray 
would be included in any selection to be 
made. Macaulay becomes notable not 
only as the author of the Essay on Milton 
but also because of his Life and Letters, 
which were edited by a nephew, Sir George 
Trevelyan. The selection of material to be 
included in the latter work was of course 
done by Trevelyan, but the letters them- 
selves show a rare insight into the working 
habits of a great historian. 

While the Essay on Burns is generally 
considered Carlyle’s masterpiece among 
biographical items, his Heroes and Herd- 
worship is a splendid example of collective 
biography which aims to cover all countries 
and all periods. Here, his groupings of 
heroes are at once logical and ingenious; 
the criticism is usually just; the portraits 
are brief but lifelike. 

Two letter writers of note, Stevenson 
and Henry James, belong properly to the 
nineteenth century, though James's corre- 
spondence was not published until a few 
years after his death, which occurred in 
1916. Since Mme. de Sevigné of the seven- 
teenth century, there had probably been 
no more compelling correspondents than 
Stevenson and James. Both knew many 
people, lived in several countries and were 


voluminous letter writers. Stevenson’s let- 
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ers are more personal and humorous; he 


wrote a great deal about himself. The cor 
respondence of James reveals a kindly man 
who, as a rule, devotes far more time to the 
ittairs of the friend to whom he is writing 
than to his own personal problems. It can 
be said that James's letters contain more sub- 
exhibit more 


while Stevenson's 


While 


Stevenson's letters were written with a view 


stance, 


ch irm. 


many people believe that 
to Tuture publication, each letter of James 
ippears to be quite spontaneous. 


Twentieth Century 


In the twentieth century a revival of biog- 
raphy, and perhaps its reformation, seems to 
have taken place. Mention has already 
been made of the more humanized biography 


World War 


is often credited with 


which came into being after 
I. Lytton Strachey 
its inception, both because of his own studies 
of famous people and his ideas about biog- 
raphy as a literary form. ‘There were, how- 
ever, many others who played a role in the 
popularization of biography, among whom 
might be mentioned that indefatigable 
writer, Emil Ludwig, and one author of the 
“debunking” study, George S. 


Hellman. 


Before the advent of popular biography 


tvpe of 


on a large scale, there was published pri- 


vately in 1906 a work which has been 


one of the greatest of modern 
This was The Education 


It is 


icclaimed 
autobiographies. 


of Henry Adams, by Henry Adams. 


written in the third person, and the word 
“education” implies the author's adjustment 


to the world in general. It is a social, polit- 


ical and literary account of the author's 


life and the contacts that he made. Even 


people who are not particularly interested 


in education in the narrow sense are en- 
thralled by this book. 

Among the hundreds of new biographies 
that have been published during the past 
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vear, this author has read at least 25 titles. 
These have represented every type of indi 
vidual and collective biography, including 
letters, memoirs and diaries. Some, like the 
voluminous autobiography of Sir Osbert Sit- 
study of 


well, and the equally extended 


Washington by Douglas 5S. Freeman, 
started publication some time ago and are 
as yet unfinished. “These two works, though 
fascinating and crowded with a variety of 
personalities, cannot be judged fairly until 


The 


stvle. 


former seems a bit pe 


The latter 


completion. 
dantic in is so heavily 
documented that it requires two readings 
Yet 


study is likely to become a landmark in the 


to grasp all the implications. each 
history of biographical undertakings in Eng- 
land and America. 

Several volumes of individual biography 
encountered have proved heavy in style, ill 
accurate 


planned; or unsatisfactory as to 


coverage of the subject. On the other hand, 
the author has read one comprehensive life 
of a philanthropist that was superbly done. 
Among collective biographies she recalls 
with pleasure a volume devoted to con 
temporary musicians, and Tharp’s The Pea- 
body, 


another phase of biographical compilation, 


Sisters of Salem. Are we entering 


in which quality is being sacrificed to 


quantity and in which documentation is 
playing too heavy a part? 

There is no evidence of striking innova- 
tion as to the forms in which contemporary 
We still have 
with us the counterparts of samples that 
offered 


One thing, however, appears certain 


biography is now being cast. 


have been during the past 2000 
years. 
—there seems no fear that biography will 
disappear as a separate form. ‘The novelists 
and the historians may attempt subtle merg- 
ings, but the role of biography remains as 
the literature of personality—the truthful 
portrayal of the characters of real men and 


real women. 
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By RALPH H. PARKER 


Libraries in an Inflationary Cycle 


librarian, University of 


Dr. Parker is 


Missouri. 


INCE that relatively normal period of 
S 1939 (as we have now come to look 
upon it), the economic stresses of vast pro- 
portions which have upset all society have 
had their effect on libraries, and particularly 
in collegiate libraries. 

In addition to the general inflationary 
another force 
Libraries have 


movement, there has been 
accentuating the problems. 
been called upon to render service to almost 
double the prewar number of students as 
well as attempting to keep pace with rising 
costs. 
That 
cases, particularly from 1946 to 1948, there 
In many cases the li- 


library service suffered in some 
can be little doubt. 
brary service trebled during a single year, so 
fast that staff could not have been trained 
even if available. 

But, perhaps, not all the results of the 
forces have been bad; as I shall point out 
later, libraries and librarianship may have 
been improved. 

I should like to call attention to some 
preliminary data, which can hardly be called 
more than the basis for several hypotheses. 
The further study of this question is the 
major project of the ACRL Committee on 
Budgets, Compensation, and Schemes of 
Service® for the next year. “Two subcom- 
mittees are to be set up: one to study the 
changes in financial support; the other to 


1 Paper presented at meeting of Libraries of Teacher 
Training Institutions Section, ACRL, Feb 1951, 
Chicago 

? Renamed, on July 11, tost, the Committee on Ad 


ministrative Procedures 
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look into the changing status of the librar 
ian, his salary, his position, the use of clas- 


sification and pay plans, and the like. 


Library Budgets 

Ten years has seen the size of university 
library budgets increase by 130 per cent, if 
the figures for the 20 institutions who re- 
ported completely for the two periods are a 
valid sample. 
spent $2,877,588 for library purposes; in 


In 1939 these institutions 


1949 the total was $6,652,597. 

The increase in library budgets for the 13 
teachers colleges was only slightly less, 120 
per cent above the 1939 figures. The totals 
were $243,455 and $537,014, respectively. 
Thus library budget increases were essen 
tially the same in universities and teachers 
colleges. 

While these increases were taking place, 
what was happening to institutional budgets 
as a whole? University budgets rose 200 
per cent and teachers college budgets rose 
131 per cent. 

Comparing in another way, while uni- 
versity budgets as a whole trebled, the li- 
brary budgets of these institutions only 
slightly more than doubled ; in teachers col- 
leges, on the other hand, there was only a 
10 per cent difference in the increases of 
total budgets and of library budgets. 

The over-all budget increases to each type 
of institution probably reflect the relative 
Although com- 
plete information is not available, it appears 
that 
more rapidly than in the teachers colleges. 


increases in teaching load. 
enrolment in universities expanded 


The shortage of teachers, and the low sal- 
aries paid in the profession are evidences of 
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Table I 


Ratio of Library Expenditures to Total Educational Expenditures of 2 
Selected Universitie Ss, 1939 and 1949 


Per Cent o 
In titution 


1939 


Arizona 
Cincinnati 
Colorado ANM 
Dart 
Denver 
I}linots 

lowa | 

lowa State 
Michigan 
Michigan State 
Missouri 
North Dakota 


Oregon State 


mouth 


Pennsylvania State 
Pitt burgh 
Princeton 
Texas 
Washington 
Wvoming 
Yal 

al 


Seattle) 


the reasons why this should be true. 

From still another point of view, the belt- 
tightening in university libraries is shown by 
the reduction in percentage of budget de- 
voted to libraries. In 1939, according to 
the ALA figures, teachers college libraries 
received (from a low of 2.6 per cent to a 
high of 7.5 per cent) a median of 5.5 per 
cent of the total educational budget of the 
institution. ‘The average percentage for the 
13 institutions studied for both periods was 


1949, the ACRL tables 


reveal a range from 1.8 to 6.3 per cent and 


5 per cent. In 


a median of 4.4 per cent. The average for 
the 13 selected institutions was 4.8 per cent. 

It will be noted that the average for the 
selected institutions was below the median 
of all reporting libraries in 1939, and above 
the median in 1949. “Thus, we may say on 
the one hand, that the ratio in teachers col- 
leges has not changed; or, on the other, that 
it has dropped from §.5 per cent to 4.4 per 


cent. 
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f Total Budget for Libraries 


De creasc 
1949 


nan 


wen e me 
Ame PAR 


aA nvan + 


‘There seems to be no doubt as to what 
happened in universities. In 1939, the per- 


centage of budget devoted to libraries 
ranged from 1.6 per cent to 10.1 per cent, 
with a median of 4.5 per cent; in 1949 the 
was 1.1 to 8.0 per with a 


range cent, 


median of 3.3 per cent. Using the figures 
for the 20 selected institutions, the average 
in 1939 of 4.35 per cent had dropped to 3.3 
per cent in 1949. 

If these figures are correct, how did uni- 
versities maintain library service at all? In 
some cases, as indicated above, the quality of 
service may have suffered. But one must 
remember that the library has a vast store- 
house of material upon which to draw. It 
is not necessary to increase book collections 
(except perhaps collateral readings) as fast 


as enrolment grows. In many parts of a 


library, for example in smaller departmental 


libraries, a great increase in service may be 
possible without increase in personnel. 


Another possible method of meeting needs 
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with a more meager budget might be the 


relative lowering ot salaries. ‘| he salary 


aspect is reserved for the third section of 
this paper. 

Still another possible approach would be 
the change of type of personnel used, which 


brings us to the second section. 


The Library Staff 


In 1939, among the selected universities 
70 per cent o° -he full time staff was classed 
as professional ; there were 405 professional 
staff members out of a total of 665. Li 
brarians were plentiful, and had been for 
almost a decade. In many cases they could 
be secured for salaries no greater than re 


Looking back 


ward, we can perhaps see why librarians 


quired to secure good clerks. 


complained of the nonprofessional nature of 
much of their work. 

With the reduction in enrolments during 
the war, the increase in government em- 
ployment of librarians both in libraries and 
as researchers in other divisions, and the op 
portunities for more lucrative employment 
end of the wat 


in war industries, the 


brought an acute shortage of librarians. 


Persons qualified for the more technical as- 








pects of librarianship were hard to find and 


hard to keep on a staff. 

By 1949 the ratio of professional staff 
had dropped to 50 per cent; there were now 
515 librarians (an increase of 50) and 1026 
361) in the 20 


total staff (an increase of 


selected universities. No longer were cata 
logers typing their own cards; clerks, on 
the other hand, were now checking author 
headings (a scandal in 


itv files to verify 


1939). 

It is dificult to describe the changes in 
teachers colleges; but pretty much the same 
thing happened to a lesser degree. The en 
rolment did not increase as much; there was 
staft But where in 
occurred, likely to be 


clerical, or the number of student assistants 


a smaller increase. 


creases they were 
increased. 

What has happened to the status of li 
brarians? Relieved of much of the clerical 
detail, they may be improving their position, 
and being scarce, they may have made some 
gains in working conditions. 

A questionnaire sent out in 1948 by 
Orwin Rush, 
ACRL, revealed that in only 59 of 467 in- 


stitutions were no members of the library 


then executive secretary of 


Table Il 


Ratio of Library Expenditures to Total Educational Expenditures of 13 
Selected Teachers Colleges, 1939 for 1949 


Per Cent of Total Budget for Libraries 


Institution 


1939 


Colorado (Greelv) 

Illinois (Carbondale) 
Illinois (DeKalb) 

Kansas (Emporia) 
Kentucky (Bowling Green) 
Missouri (Warrensburg) 
Nebraska (Kearney) 

New York (Albany) 

North Carolina (Greenville) 
Oklahoma (Alva) 

Texas (Commerce) 

Texas (San Marcos) 
Wisconsin (Oshkosh) 


* Increase 
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1949 
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staff considered members of the faculty; in 
300 all professional members were on the 
faculty, in 62 the librarian, in 30 the li- 
brarian and assistant librarian, and in 16 
part of the professional staff. 

It may be observed that faculty status for 
librarians is more common in smaller than 
in larger schools. But in recent years sev- 


eral of the larger universities have recog- 


nized the essential unity of librarianship 


with research and classroom teaching. Even 


in many which do not confer academic title, 


Salaries 
The salary of the librarian is perhaps the 
best single measure of his status in the aca 


Have the salaries of library 


demic world. 
staff kept up with the inflationary spiral ? 


If not, have they kept pace with professors’ 
salaries ? 

From data available it is hard to answer 
these questions. Tables of high and low 


salaries do not tell how many individuals 


are near the high, how many are near the 


low. The tables give no medians for any 


Table Hl 


Professional Salary Ranges, 1939 and 1949, in Universities 
and Teac hers Colle ges Reporting to AL \ 


Universities 


1939 
Minimum 


High 
Median 


Low 


Maximum 


Minimum Maximum 


Teachers Colleges 


1939 
Minimum 
High 
Me dian 


I OW 


the library staff enjoys all or most of the 
privileges of faculty membership. 

In only 40 institutions where there were 
teacher-retirement plans, of the 467 reply- 
ing to Mr. Rush’s questionnaire, were li- 
brary staff excluded from the plans. In 
many schools not giving faculty rank, li- 
brary staff are eligible for sabbatical leave 
and similar rights. 

Although these postwar data cannot be 
compared to the prewar period, it is appar- 
ent that the status of librarians has im- 
proved ; all the evidence points in that direc- 


tion. 
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Maximum 


Minimum Maximum 


single institution. The deductions below 


assume that the median for a library is 
somewhere, but not far, below the midway 
point in its scale. 

The salaries of head librarians are omitted 
from computations. So many institutions 
do not report salaries of categories where 
individual salaries may be deduced, that fig- 
ures in this category are deceptive. Those 
not reporting, oddly enough, tend to be the 
schools with the highest salary scales. 

Salaries of professional assistants in 1939 
were shockingly low in comparison with 
today’s costs. They were worse in univer- 
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sities than in teachers colleges. Among the 
universities examined, the minimum profes- 
sional salaries (we may presume them to be 
the beginning rates) ranged from a low of 
$720 per year to a high of $1400. Imagine, 
if you will, what this means. Among the 


20 university libraries reporting both in 
1939 and in 1949, none paid more than 
$1400 to a beginning librarian; the median 
of the institutions was $1200. 

Among teachers colleges, on the other 
hand, the range was from $900 to $2000, 
for a median of $1500. The maximum 
salary of a professional assistant was also 
generally higher in the teachers college; the 
median maximum salary was $1925 as com- 
pared to $1800 in universities. 

In universities, the maximum salary in 


some institutions was higher than the maxi- 


mum in any teachers college ; $4000 was the 


university top as compared to $2400 in the 
teachers college group. 

In 1949 the median minimum salary for 
university libraries was $2400, the median 
maximum $4000. In teachers colleges the 
median ranged from $2800 to $3600. 

The range of salaries in universities be- 
tween minimum and maximum continues to 
This 


is natural because of the larger and more 


be greater than in teachers colleges. 


highly-organized staffs, with several levels 
of supervision. 

From these data it is apparent that the 
beginning salaries of librarians have in- 
creased to almost double the figures of 10 
years earlier. As the postwar inflation oc- 
curred, many schools employed new replace- 
ments at salaries as high as or often even 
above those paid to persons of long tenure. 
In time, the pressure moved to higher levels 
but the figures do not’reveal whether the 
adjustment in the middle brackets has been 
complete. 

In 1939 median range between minimum 


and maximum salaries in a single institu- 
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tion was $1020; this might be interpreted 


as the average amount of increase an in- 


dividual might eventually receive in the 


same institution (without becoming chief 


librarian). In 1949 this median range be- 
tween minimum and maximum salary was 
$1760. ‘ 

If the distribution of positions between 
minimum and maximum is now normal, we 
might conclude that library salaries are once 
more in balance; but it is possible that 
salaries still cluster around the minimum. 

In 1949 the cost-of-living index was 160, 
using 1939 as the base. If no adjustments 
are made, it appears that library salaries 
have increased in at least this amount. In 
universities, the median minimum salary has 
The 


mid-point between minima and maxima of 


doubled, in teachers colleges almost. 


the median salary has jumped from $1500 
to $3200 in universities, and from $1700 to 
$3200 in teachers colleges. “These increases 
are considerably more than the cost-of-liv- 
ing. 

But some adjustments need to be made. 
First, there is some question as to whether 
the figure $3200 represents the average pro- 
fessional salary, although it is not far from 
the findings of the Bureau of Labor statis 
tics study. 

Second, the cost-of-living index is not too 
good a measure for the lowest salaries, since 
food represents the greatest single item of 
cost in lower income groups, and the in- 
crease in that item has been to more than 
200 per cent of the 1939 base. 

Third, net income after tax must be con 
sidered. In 1939 the single librarian earn- 
ing $1500 (near the average) paid a tax of 
less than $20 per year; today the single li- 
brarian earning $3200 pays almost $400. 

In 1939 the range of reported salaries for 
chief librarians in universities was from 
$1800 to $10,000 with a median of $4500. 


(Continued on page 348) 
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By L. 


HERMAN SMITH and 


MRS. ELEANOR H. HIDDEN 


Selection and Organization 
of Periodicals in the 
Junior College Library 


Wr. Smith is librarian and Mrs. Hidden 
reference librarian, Pasadena (Calif.), Pub- 


lic Schools. 


_—. periodicals are best suited to 
the needs of junior college students? 
Should these periodicals be bound or re- 


extensive a file of 


In an effort 


tained unbound? How 
back issues should be retained ? 
to answer these and other related questions, 
an investigation was recently undertaken in 
the junior colleges of California in the hope 
that the results would be worth while and 
ot some practical value to junior college 
librarians in helping to solve their problems 
with regard to periodicals. This study, com- 
bined with others that have been or may be 
made throughout the United States,’ may 
help in formulating a scale for evaluating 
periodicals for junior colleges and also help 
librarians to adopt certain policies, par- 
ticularly affecting binding and storage of 


back issues. 


Colleges Investigated 
Fifty-six junior college libraries in the 


“Magazines in the Junior Col 

lege Journal, 4:227-31, Fet 

hich should be used in select 

mior college and a list of ar 

may be helpful; 

“Periodicals in the Tunior College 
junior College Journal, 10:144-46, Novem 
139 A survey of actual practices in the selectior 
uandling of periodicals in 136 junior college li 

hroughout the United States; 

( “Periodicals Read by Junior College 
174-85, July 104 

to 13,408 students 

States as to the 

the ones they en 
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California were invited 


cipate in this investigation. 


state of to parti 
Evening col 
leges and libraries serving a state college as 
well as the junior college were omitted. 
Of the 40 responses received, one junior 
college has no library but uses the facilities 
of the high school and public libraries to 
accommodate its students. Of the remain 
ing 39, 35 are public junior colleges and 


four are private. 


Procedure 

Part of this survey may be considered an 
inventory of the periodical resources in the 
junior college libraries participating in the 
study. Actual subscriptions and holdings, 
bound and unbound, would in themselves 
constitute some evaluation. 

Besides listing actual subscriptions, li- 


brarians were asked to evaluate periodicals 


received, and also to state certain policies as 


to handling of subscriptions, housing of 
periodicals and duplication. 

The questionnaire consisted of a list of 
the more common periodicals, with space 
The 


were asked to indicate the number of cop- 


provided for additions. librarians 
ies currently received, holdings, titles bound 
and titles retained unbound. The librari- 
ans were also asked to indicate their opinions 
as to the value of the various periodicals in 
their libraries, whether essential, occasion- 
ally used, or unimportant. ‘The word “‘es- 
sential” was used in a broad sense, including 


those magazines which are bought because 
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they are popular with the students and those 


which are considered essential by the li- 
brarian and teachers because of their edu- 
cational value or usefulness for any other 
purposes, such as library tools. As was to 


be expected, this section brought more 
qualifying remarks and comments than any 
other part of the questionnaire. Some li- 


brarians left this section out entirely. 


Number of Periodicals Received 

he highest number of periodicals sub 
scribed to by any college was 352; the low- 
est 28. 


odicals is a small one, a combination high 


The college receiving only 28 peri- 
school and junior college. ‘The librarian 
stated that the budget is to be increased next 
year and that the magazine subscription list 
will be tripled. 

Almost 75 per cent of the reporting pub- 
lic junior college libraries receive more than 
100 periodicals. Actually there are more in 
this group because some colleges still permit 
departments to order their own periodicals 
and records of these do not show up on the 
library files. Over 25 per cent of the jun- 
10T colleges receive more than 200 periodi- 
cals. ‘Two-thirds of the colleges receive 


between 50 and 200 periodicals. 


Titles of Periodicals Received 

As was found by Adams? in his investiga- 
tion of 136 junior college libraries through- 
out the United States, the number of differ- 
ent titles of periodicals received by all of 
the reporting junior colleges was large— 
Adams that 47.3 
per cent of the titles were received by but 


1167. found, however, 


a single institution. In this survey it was 
found that 539 titles (46.2 per cent) were 
received by but a single school, and an addi- 
tional 186 titles were received by only two 
schools. Therefore, although the number 
of different titles is large, over half (62.1 


Library Pr 


Adams, H. M The Jumor College 
gram. Chicago, ALA, tos 
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per cent) were taken by only one or two 


schools. An additional 96 titles were taken 
by only three of the reporting junior col- 
leges. ‘These magazines would meet the 
needs of the single student or groups of 
students depending on taste and curriculum 
Eells® reported that although two- 


thirds of the magazine reading of junior 


needs, 


college students was included in eight pe 
riodicals, there were 453 different periodi 
cals reported as being read frequently or 
enjoyed and valued, even though by but a 
The 


purchase of these periodicals would seem 


single student in many instances, 


justifiable since it. is the purpose of the 


library to cater to the needs of leaders and 


special groups of students as well as to the 


mass of students. However, a librarian 


should evaluate carefully a magazine of 


which he is the sole subscriber of the group, 
for the money may be used to better ad- 
vantage some place else. 

two periodicals sub- 


There only 


scribed to by 100 per cent of the reporting 


were 


junior  colleges—National Geographic 
Magazine and the Reader's Digest. 
and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 


erature (one combination high school and 


Time 


junior college taking the abridged edition) 
were received by 38 (97.5 per cent) of the 


libraries. 


Holdings 

In contrast to the findings of Adams‘ and 
Bishop® during the 1930's, the tendency in 
junior colleges now is to store back issues 
of many periodicals. 

There were six schools which did not 
list holdings. Four of them stated no rea- 
son for the omission, so it is not known 
whether they had no holdings of back issues, 
or simply had no record of holdings. An- 
other school stated that the listing of hold- 

* Eells, op. « 

* Adams, op.cit 


Bishop, Ww Ww 


College unior Colleg 


Tuntor 


“Library Service in the 
I 1935 


Journal, $:456-61, May 
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because its list was not 
The 


other college is newly-established, and al- 


ings Was omitted 


accurate and a check was being made. 
though it has most of the magazines to 
which it has subscribed, the librarian has not 
vet established a policy concerning storage 
ind binding of periodicals. 

A tew 


holdings of periodicals which are sent di- 


colleges have no record ot the 


rectly to the departments after being 


checked in by the librarian. In those in 


stances, where the departmental subscrip- 
tions are handled directly through the busi- 
ness office, the library usually has no record 
of the holdings. Although the junior col- 
lege is receiving and perhaps keeping back 
issues, these periodicals are lost so far as 
this investigation is concerned. 

There seems to be enough data to show 
that the trend is definitely toward storage 
of back 


brarians and educators may 


issues, so much so that some li- 
feel that some 
judicious weeding should be done. 

The holdings of back issues of the various 
periodicals received by more than 20 (51.3 
per cent) of the reporting libraries are 
shown in a comparative table which may be 
obtained from the authors of this article. 


Binding of Periodicals 


Many 


help in formulating policies in regard to 


librarians expressed a desire for 
binding. ‘There is the problem of whether 
to use available money for the purchase of 
Study 


of the use of various periodicals, current and 


more titles or to use it for binding. 


back issues, would be needed to determine 
what periodicals to bind. These figures, 
however, are not usually available. 

‘The greatest number of titles reported 
‘The 


vreatest number of periodicals reported to 


bound by at least one school was 265. 


be bound by any one school was 192. This 
was also the largest per cent of periodicals 
bound by any one college—55 per cent. 
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There was a great variation in the 
amount of binding, the range being from Oo 
to §5 per cent of current subscriptions. 
Only 


or more of periodicals, 
of the colleges bind from 10 to 40 per cent 


three schools bind over 50 per cent 
About 71 per cent 


of periodicals received. 


Handling of Subscriptions 


There is a definite trend toward assump- 
tion of complete library control over peri- 
odical subscriptions for the entire junior col- 
lege. Twenty-eight of the colleges indi- 


cated complete charge of magazine sub 


scriptions for all departments of the school. 


This amounted to 71.8 per cent of the col- 
leges polled. ‘Two of the libraries reported 
almost complete control, lacking supervision 
of periodical subscriptions in only one or 
two departments. One college reported 
maintenance of a complete record of all 
issues received by the school, although the 
handling of the subscriptions was under the 
control of the business office. Another li- 
brary reported that it is to assume full con- 
trol in the near future, with each department 


now handling its own subscriptions. 


Evaluation 


As aforementioned, some _ librarians 


omitted the section on evaluation; others 
stated that they would not subscribe to a 
magazine if they did not think it worth 
while; while still others felt that they had 
not subscribed to certain periodicals long 
enough to judge them. 

In order to have some concrete figures on 
which to make comparisons, the values of 
3, 2 and 1 were given to “essential,” “occa- 
sionally used,” and “unimportant” respec- 
tively. In the comparative table are listed 
the number of librarians evaluating the 
various periodicals received by more than 
20 colleges. Rated as essential by at least 
20 colleges were 21 titles. 
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By L. H. KIRKPATRICK 


The Accreditation of Libraries 
and Library Schools 


Mr. Kirkpatrick is librarian, University 


of Utah. 


S$ MANY of you know, there has re- 
A cently been established a National 
Commission on Accrediting. A report on 
the activities of this body may be found in 
the 1950 Transactions and Proceedings ot 
the National Association of State Universi- 
ties.” The creation of this group gives li- 
brary leaders a chance to express themselves 
The 


1949 volume of the same series contains an 


with regard to the accrediting process. 


excellent historical outline of the good and 
bad tendencies of standardizing agencies. 
Generally speaking, the virtues of these 
bodies are supposed to include high educa- 
tional standards and adequately prepared 
practitioners, To attain these goals most 
bodies have fought for properly trained and 
treated teachers of would-be lawvers, for- 
esters, social workers, doctors, engineers and 
the like. Only 


lawyer l iwyer,rs. 


Logic Is sound. a good 


can train good Good 
lawyers come high—so do the others listed. 

However, so far as library service goes, 
these groups have often insisted upon having 
a librarian set aside to serve them and have 
frequently hoped this librarian would be 
trained, but have never to my knowledge 
worried about the service load, the rank, the 
salary, the tenure or, the study privileges 
of the bookman who serves them. 

A few examples of the difference in ap- 
meeting of the University 
Libraries Section, lanuary 3 rost, Chicago 

? National State Universities in the 
U.S.A., Transactions and Pr edings Harold Stoke, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., 


' Paper presented the 


1949, 


1950 
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proach to teachers and to librarians should 
suffice. 


stipulated in the early 1930's that teachers 


The Society of American Foresters 


of forestry should be good enough men to 
merit a salary a step or so above that for 
the entering grade of government service. 
In at least one school this meant forestry in- 
structors started at a salary several hundred 
dollars above that paid other beginners. At 
the same time this group asked for a special 
library, with a librarian, but expressed no 
concern for either the salary or the training 
of the person picked to serve in that ca 
pacity. 

More recently, we in Utah were visited 
by the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
They looked divi- 
sional library which serves medicine, pre- 
Then the 


over our 


Education. 
dental, nursing and pharmacy. 
pharmacy staff insisted we designate one of 


No advice 


was given as to rank or salary of such a li- 


the staff as pharmacy librarian. 


brarian, but the teaching staff of the College 
of Pharmacy must include three full profes- 
sors or there is no accredited status. 

In 1949 the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education annoyed college presi- 
dents by asking how much law professors 
were being paid. Clearly, the intent was to 
guarantee as good, or at least as well-paid, 
engineering teachers. Noteworthy to li- 
brarians was the lack of concern as to how 
engineering and law librarians were being 
treated. 

My point is simple. If there be any 
virtue in insisting upon well-trained, rea- 
sonably scheduled, securely placed and well- 
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paid teachers in these fields, that same virtue 
should apply to special librarians. Since ac- 
crediting is peculiarly tied in with educa- 
tional agencies, and since libraries are vital 
to all training programs, it is my hope that 
the American Library Association will offe: 
library positions for 


to rate libraries and 


all accrediting agencies and to criticize for 
this new commission past practices in the 
rating of libraries. 

As just noted, the virtues of these stand- 
have not always reached 


ardizing groups 


those who work with books. This is not so 
of the known evils. “Iwo apply particularly 
to special libraries. One is the urging of 
disproportionate expenditures for selected 
programs, and the other is judging the de- 
sirability of local administrative organiza- 
tion. 

Here, again, it is easy to supply chapter 
and verse. A few cases should once more 


suffice. 


American Bar Association insisted upon a 


Even during the depression, the 


minimum book and periodical budget of 
$2000 a year. At the university I represent 
this was as much as arts and sciences, social 
work, education, and business schools re- 
ceived combined. Furthermore, a special 
law librarian was demanded; but while the 
teachers all had the minimum rank of as- 
sociate professor, the law librarian, with an 
LL.B. and B.L.S., was rated an instructor. 
During the same period the American 
Medical Association visiting committee in- 
sisted upon a book budget of $700 a year for 
medicine, but cared not a whit that basic 
biology was receiving only $120 a year. 
We have had pressure put on us for sepa- 
rate libraries for architecture, journalism, 
All of you know 


of the difficulties which arise when a cam- 


business and social work. 


puswide system of school and departmental 
libraries develops. More money goes for 
poorer service. More dollars must be spent 
for duplicate books and magazines. Here 
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indeed we can rapidly come to a system of 
equality for none but special status for all. 

Again, it would be my hope that the 
ALA take the opportunity afforded by a 
new committee to call for an examination of 
this cry tor special book allotments and 
special college or departmental libraries. 

Last of all, if the accrediting agencies 
are supposed to help insure a supply of 
properly trained workers, it might be well 
to ask what has happened in the field of 
school library work. 

An examination of the Biennial Survey of 
Education reveals that three-fourths of the 
school libraries in America are manned by 
untrained personnel. I knew that in Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho and Wyoming the school li- 
brarians were not as well trained as were 
the school teachers. Apparently, the picture 
is nationwide. An economy of scarcity 
seems to be in operation. 

When you look into teacher training, you 
find that virtually every teachers’ college 
and university offers courses in those sub- 
jects considered basic in a modern school. 
A college without courses in chemistry, 
English or history would be laughed at. 
Yet, we claim the library is the heart of the 
school but are not even concerned that no 
courses are given in library work. 

In Utah we were forced into library- 
course work by regional and state accredit- 
ing agencies. We began the work apolo- 
getically because all of the trained librar- 
ians in the state suspected ALA frowned 
on such courses. When the regional North 
Central representative asked about corre- 
spondence courses, we were even more posi- 
tive that we were living in sin. Wheeler’s 
report® on education for librarianship makes 
it crystal clear that ALA views home 


study, or learning by reading, with dark 


suspicion. 
* Wheeler, Joseph L Progress and Problems in 


Education for brarianship New York, Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, 1946, p.84. 
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Even so, we have given a course in school 
library Idaho, 
Nevada, California, Washington, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Missouri, 


methods to workers in 


This would seem to 
lack ot 
We have fewer 


Illinois and Texas. 


reflect the nationwide training 
among school librarians. 
home study students from Utah because we 
give resident courses. We feel sure that 
the teacher-training agencies of these states 
must have missed an opportunity for service. 

We hope the day will come when every 
first class teacher-training institution gives 


When 


people can secure training for librarianship 


a major in library work. young 
in the same length of time needed to become 
teachers, when they can do it in their own 
state or section of a state, and when this 
training is accepted as the basis for advanced 
of the 


another, then we will have our share of the 


work from one part country to 


best young students going into library work. 
If we want to see the day come when every 
school library is in the care of a trained li- 
brarian, some such realistic approach is neces- 
sary. 

It seems likely this day will arrive sooner 
if ALA gets out of the accrediting field 
so far as school library work goes, and leaves 
this up to the regional agencies which pass 
on other questions of training for service 
in the public schools. 

As it is, 


anomalous, to say the least. 


the situation of some of us is 
We explain 
to our students we are unaccredited by 
ALA, but our credits are accepted in most 
library 


states for certification but not by 


schools elsewhere. We then ask these same 
students to join our national organization. 
The 
pondering: 

“Mister, 


asking us to buy the front end of a cow.” 


answer of one farm girl is worth 


it sounds to me as if you were 


Libraries in an Inflationary Cycle 


(Continued from page 342) 


$2800 to 
The in- 


cent. 


In 1949, the range was from 
$10,500, with a median of $7000. 
crease of the medians was 55 per 

In teachers colleges the range was from 
$1400 to $3750 in 1939, and from $2400 
to $6000 in 1949; the median rose from 
$2200 to $42 50, an increase of 93 per cent. 

By reducing the proportion of profes- 
sional workers, libraries have been able gen- 
erally to keep salaries in pace with the cost 
of living, and in some cases to improve them. 
While figures on teaching salaries are not 
immediately available for the same institu- 
tions, it is probable that librarian salaries 
have been increased as much as their faculty 
colleagues’ salaries have, 

This situation is not one to be accepted 
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as good; librarianship is still not one of the 
most lucrative, and often not as well paid 
as teaching. 

In summary, the colleges and universities 
have been able thus far to survive the in 
flation by drawing on some of the accumu- 
lated book resources, by increasing the use 
of nonprofessional personnel. On the aver- 
age, librarians’ salaries have not absorbed 
the economies. How long they can con- 
tinue to operate on reducing percentages of 
the educational budget is problematical. 
The book collections will soon become ob- 
solete; the limits of replacing professional 
staff 


library 


nonprofessional will soon be 


that 


with 
reached; beyond service will 


suffer deterioration. 
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By EDNA MAE BROWN 


New Periodicals of 1951—Part 1 


Viss Brou mis head, Serials Sec 110n, De- 


scriptive Cataloging Division, Library of 


Congress. 


V ARIETY of subject matter is the pre 
dominant characteristic of the new 
half 


Few journals were received from 


periodicals examined during the first 
of 1951. 
Europe and very few of importance seem 
to have been launched in the United States. 
It is hoped, however, that from the follow- 
ing short list attention may be called to 
some titles which might otherwise have been 


OV erlooked. 


Book Reviews and Bibliography 
Psychological Book Previews is made up 

of authors’ descriptive summaries of their 

books on subjects of interest to 


own new 


psychologists. As the title implies, these 
previews are published before the books ap- 
pear. ‘The author, assumed to be the person 
most able to write accurately and without 
bias about what is in his own book, is re- 
quired to prepare a review free of superla- 
tives and exhortations of excellence. Each 
summary must contain a statement of the 
book’s purpose, its background, descriptions 
of some specific facts, experiments or the- 
The 


Pan American Union launched the Revista 


ories, and a biography of the author. 


Interamericana de Bibliografia which will 


be devoted to timely and accurate informa- 
about publications, authors and 


tion new 


libraries of a Latin American or inter- 


American character. It will contain articles 
on bibliographical subjects, book reviews 
and a bibliography of books, pamphlets and 
articles. Headings and general editorial 


notes will appear in Spanish and English, 
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while articles and bibliographical news will 


be in Spanish, English, Portuguese or 


French. 


Literature 


Another “little magazine” is Diameter, 


published in Brooklyn. It aims to publish 
poetry, stories, one-act plays, radio scripts, 
original music, criticism in every art, and 
above all, works by unknown writers. 
From Oxford, England comes Essays in 
Criticism. This journal will appear quar- 
terly and will contain every kind of criti- 
cism, provided it is good. Illustrative of 
the contents of the first issue are such arti- 
cles as “Matthew Arnold and the Modern 
Dilemma,” “The Mystery of Poe’s Poetry,” 
and “Teaching English in the Universities.” 
Two student publications were received, 
Helicon from Clark University and Penn- 
sylvania Literary Review from the Univer- 


Both 


tributions from students and faculty. 


include con- 
Ro- 


man is a new bimonthly literary journal 


sity of Pennsylvania. 


from France, the first issue of which in- 
cludes critical studies and original works. 
The Shakespeare Newsletter, edited and 
published by Louis Marder, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, contains brief, chatty notes on new 
books 


about Shakespeare, activities of Shakespeare 


Shakespearean performances, new 


clubs, ete. For lack of a better classification 
in this list, included here is Check which is 
made up of reprints and condensations from 


periodicals, newspapers and books. 


History 


History Today is a new British journal 
which aims to analyze historical trends, 
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present essays on literature, science and art 
and the contribution they have made to the 
international background, accounts of eco- 
nomic development and a series of articles 
dealing with the origin and growth of Brit- 
ish towns and cities. Articles will be writ- 
ten by experts and are intended to be of 


interest to the general reader. 


World Affairs 


The International Institute of Political 
and Social Sciences concerning Countries of 
Differing Civilizations (formerly Interna- 
tional Colonial Institute), whose purpose is 
to promote the development of moral and 
political sciences in countries where peoples 
of differing civilizations have been brought 
into contact, is publishing Civilisations as 
its organ. The review will publish basic 
articles including documentary studies, con- 
sisting of the synthesis and the analysis of 
documents concerning the events and tend- 
encies relating to the business of the insti- 
tute, analytical and critical reports on nota- 
ble books and articles within the sphere of 
the studies of the institute. Articles are in 
French with English summary or English 
with French summary. The Swiss Review 
of World Affairs is a monthly publication 
of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press acting as its Ameri- 
can sponsor. Each issue will contain eight 
to ten articles written in or translated into 
English by Swiss editors of Neue Zircher 
Zeitung and by foreign correspondents. 
Articles will deal with various areas and 
issues of current world affairs in an effort 
to serve the cause of better mutual under- 
standing among the citizens and peoples af 
the free world. A periodical specializing 
in articles of an ideological and _ political 
nature is Terre Humaine published in Paris. 
The editors want to present world problems 
in a manner which will bring hope and en- 


couragement to those persons who feel the 
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World 
Liberalism is a new journal published by 
It will 


political situation is out of control, 


Liberal International in London. 
promote the spirit and support the aims of 
this organization, namely the growth of a 
free society based on personal liberty, per- 


sonal responsibility and social justice. 


Special Places 

Three new periodicals aiming to inter- 
pret each of three places are listed together 
here, although their purposes have nothing 
in common. The purpose of Korea is to 


present to Americans what the Koreans 
themselves have to say about their present 
ordeal by fire. ‘The first issue was carried 
by airplane from Korea during the last 
week in April 1951 by the Republic of 
Korea Good-Will Mission to the United 
Nations. Included are articles entitled “A 
History of Democratic Movement in 
Korea,” “Whither Our Refugees?” 


“The Present Economic Condition of Korea 


and 


& Future Prospects” all written by Koreans. 
Landscape, trom Santa Fe, N.M., has for 


its purpose the presentation of the human 
Among the 


geography of the Southwest. 
articles in the first issue are “Southwestern 
Colonial “Chihuahua; As We 
Might Have Been” and reviews of new 
books about the Southwest. 
Illustrazione is being published in Palermo 
The first 


articles on 


Farms,” 
Sicilia America 


to present Sicily to the stranger. 


number includes interesting 
Sicilian architecture, history and customs as 
well as brief abstracts of articles on Sicily 


from Italian journals and newspapers. 


Education 

The Association of Geology Teachers 
began the publication of Journal of Geologi- 
cal Education to promote high standards of 
instruction in this field. To note a few of 
the contributions in the first issue there 


may be mentioned “An Outline of a Course 
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in Elementary Mineralogy,” by a member 
of the Harvard faculty, “Automatic Test 
ing Program in Mineralogy,” as conducted 
at Antioch College, and “Crystallography in 
the General Mineralogy Course,” by an In 


diana University protessor. 


| iNmance 


Securities in Motion, Monthly Digest of 


the Relative Performance of Stocks and 
Stock Groups should be a valuable aid in 
the making of sound investment decisions. 
The movement of stocks and their estab- 
lished price trend based on past quotations 
are reported graphically. The publisher's 
warning that the charts will not give in 
formation on what the future price move- 


ments will be must be noted. 


Science 


The first issue of The 41BS Bulletin in 
dicates that this publication will be given 
over to such matters as notes of meetings, 
new publications, book reviews and other 
matters of interest to the members of the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences. 
The Journal of Applied Chemistry, which 
supersedes the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, contains papers report- 
The dnnals 
Arts 


ing on original investigations. 
of the 


Sctences in the U.S. 


Ukrainian Academy of and 
aims to coordinate the 
efforts of Ukrainian scholars of all varieties 
of democratic thought and conviction. — II- 
lustrative of the content of the first issue are 
“Historiography of Ukrainian Literature,” 
“A New Soil Map of the Ukraine” and 


book reviews. 


Me dic ine 


Antibiotics and Chemotherapy will pub- 
lish experimental and clinical studies on 
antibiotics and chemotherapeutics, that is, 
aureomycin, to 


penicillin, streptomycin, 


mention a few of the better known ones, 
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and hormones. ‘The contributions to the 


Group Psyi ho- 


International Journal of 


therapy are written by doctors and social 


workers who are trying out group therapy 
clinically. It is the official journal of the 


American Group Psychotherapy Associa- 


tion. Neurology is the official journal ot 


This 


organization feels that since so many ill 


the American Academy of Neurology. 


nesses implicate the nervous system, either 


primarily or in some associated manner, 
physicians need to be informed of the prog- 


ress made in this phase of therapy. 


Engineering 


The Family Handyman is a new quar- 
the making of 
The edi- 


tor is Paul de Fur who says he has been 


terly planned to simplify 


home repairs and improvements. 
a “handyman” since childhood days. He 
schemes up new and better ways for people 
to maintain and improve their houses with- 
The first issue in- 
Flue 


“Snow 


out help from experts. 


cludes articles on ‘Fireplace and 
Faults,” “Winterizing Waterpipe,” 
Removal” 


annoying household problems. 


many other 
The F ore- 


man's Digest is made up of condensed arti- 


and solutions for 


cles on industrial management from various 


engineering and business periodicals. De- 


voted to all aspects of and uses for audio 


reproduction is High-Fidelity, the Maga- 
A udio-Philes. 


language the first issue gives advice on such 


zine for In fairly simple 


matters as “Selecting a Speaker,” and 
“Housing the Speaker.” Also it is intended 
to include the section “Records in Review” 
in each issue. From the Hoepli firm in 
Milan comes Rivista di Ingegneria which 
supersedes L’Ingegnere. In addition to 
articles on a wide range of engineering sub- 
jects there are included reviews of English, 
French, German and Italian books, a classi- 
fied listing of other new books with trade 


items and notices of meetings and fairs. 
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Law 


The Buffalo Lau Review, 


the University of Buffalo School of Law, 


published by 


is designed to provide the students with an 
opportunity for legal writing and also to 


provide a service to the legal world. 


Ships 


Ships & Sailing is an interesting new 


monthly about ships and the sea. A section 
of the first issue called “News and Com- 
ment” is made up of brief paragraphs on 
lack « 


ships, our new submarines, recent marine 


such topics as our fast merchant 


expeditions, Japanese shipping, etc. There 
follows informative and readable accounts 
on such varied subjects as a Portuguese fish- 
ing village, a European cruise on a U.S. 
Lines freighter, shipping on the Great Lakes 


and other articles. 


Gardening 


From the New York Botanical Garden 
The 


would seem, 


comes Garden Journal, which, it 


should be of interest to ama 


teur gardeners as well as to persons having 
some training in botany. ‘The first issue 
includes material on such subjects as win 
dow gardening, the botany of Kalalau Val 
ley, Kauau, Hawaii, the Butchart gardens 
at Victoria, British Columbia, and the care 


and maintenance of shrubs and vines. 


Entertainment 
For lack of a 
Spettacolo, Rassegna Economica e Sociale 
Degli Spetta oli ¢ Delle Attivita Artistiche 
The introduc- 


better classification, Lo 


e Culturali is entered here. 
tion prepared by the editor, Antonio Ciampi, 
states that “the object of this review is to 
encourage and promote studies concerning 
the economic and social phenomena result 
ing from the different forms of entertain- 
ment which make use of works of an artistic 
and cultural nature.” The first issue in- 
cludes such articles as “Remarks Concern- 
ing the Economy of the Film Exhibition,” 
“Principal Technical Aspects of Broadcast 
and “Technical and Economic Postu- 


New Markets for the 


ing,” 
lates for Finding 


16mm Film.” 


Periodicals 


American Institute of Biological 
Washington. v.1 


{7RS Rulletin 
Sciences, Constitution Ave., 
SI 5 ™ s year 

hemotherapy 


$ ‘ 
Washington Institute 
Masdison Ave., New York 21 ¥ 
5 Monthly ! 
Rerien 


; Roon 

Buffalo Semiannual 
$1.00 per issue 

Check; Selected Re Eastern 
Publishing Company Concord N.H no 
March tos! Bimonthly $1.50 
rilisations INCIDI tt Boulevard de 
Bruxelles v.t, mot, January tos: 


adings From All Sources 


Waterloo, 
Quarterly 
161 Remsen St., Brooklyn no.t, March 
Monthly $4.06 
im Critwrem B. Blackwell, 40 Broad St.. Ox 
England v.1, mo.t, lanuary ros! 4; no. a 
year 2.10 
The Family Handyman. Universal Publishing and Dis 
tributing Corp., McCall St., Dayton, Ohio v.1t, not, 
Winter rost Quarterly ty 
The Foreman's Digest 18 Sotith Dean Sr... 
NJ v.t, no.t, May rost Monthly $e 
The Garden Journal New York Botanical Garden 
Bronx Park, New York 58 v.t, not, lanuary/Feb 
ruary 10%! Bi-monthly $2.0 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass 
Frequency not given Price not given 
delit the Magazine for Audio-Phil Redo 
com, Ine 264 Main St., Great Barrington, Mass 


Englewood, 


Spring 
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Quarterly $3 
London, E. ¢ 


v.1, no Summer s 
listory Today 72 Coleman St 
January 1951. Monthly 308 
International Journal of Group P hotheraft 

national Universities Press, 227 West 
York 11 ¥ no.t, April 19051 
given. $7.5« 
urnal of Applied Chemistr Society of Chemical Ir 
Victoria St London, S.W v.1, pt 
Monthly £2 
reological Education = 2 
rence College, Appleton, Wis. v.1, no.1, 
2no. a year oO 
Korea Korean Pacific Press, 1620 Eye St.. N.W 
Washington v.1, mot, Monthly $3.5 
Landscape; Human graphy ¢ Southwest Box 
Santa Fe, Spring 19051 } no 
$1.5 
L. M 


V.1, nov! 


2 Inter 
13 St.. New 
Frequency not 


Read, Law 
April rost 


Minnea 
Bimont! 


Cohen, 8&4 South roth St 
January/February 1051 


Pennsylvania Literary Retien University of Pennsyl 


Philadelphia v.1, not, Spring 1051 4 no 


31 Markham Road, 


no.t, January tost. Quarterly 


American 


Marcl 


Interamericana de Bibliografi Pan 

Washington ¢ v.i, no lanuary 
Quarterly. $3 

sta di Ingegneria Via Cerva 

no.t, January rost Monthly. $1 


Milano v 
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Broad 
Mo 


S:; 
nthly 


Franklin D. Roose 
no.1, March tost 


(Company 


no lune a5 


ia Maqueda 25 Pa 
5 Monthly 


Spettacol Valadier 47 Roma. v.1, 
January/Ma Frequency not given 5 
wiss Reviet é ifiairs University of Chicago 
Press, $750 ». Chicago 4 \ no.1, lar 
uary 19st. Monthly ‘ 
lervre umaine 

January 
l kraimian 


innal 


By M. ALLYN FOX 


Friends of the Library Groups 
in Colleges and Universities 


Mr. Fox is executive assistant, Brooklyn 
College Library. 


HIS ARTICLE summarizes a survey of 
Friends of the Library Groups in col- 
leges and universities. ‘The survey was part 
of an investigation which may result in a 
revised edition of previous ALA publica- 
tions on Friends Groups. The manuscript 
is now in the hands of the Committee on 
Friends of Libraries. 
sent to the 102 
1949. Of 69 


respondents, 37 had groups actively func- 


A questionnaire was 


groups known to exist in 


tioning, while 32 did not. 

The reasons given most often are to pro- 
mote interest and support and to acquire 
materials beyond the reach of ordinary 
budgets. 

The 


Friends of the 


most popular form of name _ is 


. . Library. Others are 
Library Associates, Library Guild, Associa- 
tion of the Friends of . . . Library, Asso- 
ciation of Patrons and Friends of . . 
Library and Society for the Libraries. 

The outline which follows provides an 
idea of the variety of officers in 30 groups. 


Titles were furnished by the respondents. 
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mail are 
Per- 


present 


Personal contacts and direct 
used equally to secure new members, 
sonal solicitation, suggestions by 
members and word-of-mouth advertising are 
included in the former category. Direct 
mail consists of letters, invitations to events 
and various types of brochures. 

The 


about 25 to 399. 


number of members ranges from 
All sorts of occupations 
A third of the groups ac- 


More than 


are represented. 
cept students for membership. 
half of the groups do not accept business 
firms as members, but do accept clubs and 
societies. 

About half of the groups are dissatisfied 
with their rate of growth, stating that too 
little time is available for promotional 
purposes. 

The prime mover behind the organiza- 
tion of the groups is the librarian. Faculty, 
alumni and administrative officers are next 
in importance as organizers. Of 32 groups 
reporting on this question, 24 replied that 
the librarian was an officer of their groups. 

The librarian plans and arranges meet- 
ings, solicits and acknowledges gifts, solicits 
members and keeps records.. 

Slightly more than one half of the groups 
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Organization of Friends Groups 


Average 
Number 
Holding 

Office 


Principal Officers 
Other Principal Officers 


Financial and Secretarial 


Officers 


Treasurer; 
responding-Fditorial secretary; 


litles as Provided by Respondents 


President; Chairman; Honorary chairman 


Vice president; Vice chairman; Student vice president 


Business manager; Secretary-treasurer; Cor 
Executive secretary; Re 


cording secretary; Honorary secretary 


Managing Bodies 


Council members; Council; Advisory council; Members of 


board; F xecutive board; Board of directors; Committee of 


sponsors; 


Executive committee; Counsellors; Directors; 


Trustees; Honorary trustees 


raise money by means of dues. Contribu 
tions and gifts are other means of fund- 
raising. 

Of 34 respondents, 26 claim that con 
tributions are deductible for income tax pur- 
This 


should be investigated so that it may be 


poses, W hile eight do not know. 
mentioned in group publications. 

Office space, equipment, supplies and la- 
bor are provided by colleges and universities. 
Only one respondent reported that no help 
whatever was tendered. 

‘The order of business at organizational 
meetings includes discussion of the need for 
Friends Groups, consideration of aims, the 
role of groups at other institutions, election 
of officers and the drafting of constitutions 
and by-laws. 

Most groups hold meetings regularly once 
or twice a year. Up to 49 people have at- 
tended these meetings. 


Business and social meetings, annual din- 


ners, solicitation of library materials, mem 
bership drives, lecture series and student 
contests comprise group activities. 

direct mail are used 


Publications and 


almost equally. Publications include those 
issued by the groups themselves, material 
issued by libraries, college and alumni pub- 
lications, and local newspapers. Letters, 
postal cards, circulars and invitations are 
the direct mail used. 

In order of importance members donate 
money, interest others, give library materi- 
als, act as hosts and advise on purchases. 

Benefits derived from membership, in or- 
der of importance, are: Satisfaction in aiding 
a worthy cause, free use of the library, 
bringing together people of similar inter- 
ests, and helping unite the college and the 
community. 

Of 34 respondents, 17 issue some sort of 
This 


single sheet to a 39-page magazine. 


publication. varies in size from a 


American Librarians Work on Standards 


American librarians are taking an active part in international work on documentation. 
Upon recommendation of its committee on library work and documentation, the American 
Standards Association has informed the International Organization for Standardization (ISO) 
that American librarians will participate in the work of technical committee ISO 46 on Docu- 


mentation. 
member of the ISO. 
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A meeting was held in Rome, Italy, in September. 


The ASA is the United States 
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Development of the Book Collection 
in the College Library: 
A Symposium 


A i FOLLOWING three papers on various aspects of the book collection in the college 


library were presented at the meeting of the College Libraries Section, Association ot 


College and Reference Libraries, Feb. 1, 


1951, in Chicago. 


By PAUL BIXLER 


The Book Collection and Its Functions 


Mr. Bixler is College. 


— HE LIBRARY 
the college. 
terms it may be meaningful to say that the book 


collection is the heart of the library. The real 
purpose of the library is to cleanse the soul, 


librarian, Antioch 
has been called the heart of 
If we are thinking in these 


renew the spirit, clarity ideas and invigorate 
If any of these actions take place in 
the library, they are accomplished primarily 
by, contact books. The 
books, the col- 
lection by some form of immaculate concep- 
they their effect solely 
obs¢ ure like 
flow 


otten 


the mind. 


with the library's 


however, are not born into 


tion nor do have 


through some action osmosis. 


into the 
there is a 


There is a more or less steady 
book 


more or less steady flow out. 


collection, and very 
In other words, 
there are relationships to and from functions. 
divide these functions 


One may immediately 


into two types: First, production—or what 
leads into the book collection; second, con- 
sumption—or what leads away from the book 
collection into its use. 

Let me attempt to present the relation of 
functions more graphically. Suppose I draw a 
circle in the air before me. This represents 
the book collection, and it allows us to start off 
If the book col- 


lection is represented by a circle then it will 


with at least one advantage. 


be well rounded even betore we get under 
way. It is a very comfortable way to begin, 
for it may well be that this is the only time 
during the operation that the book collection 


can be well rounded although I hope that 
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this may be the long-range objective toward 
which we would aim and where we would at 
last arrive. 
collection, then clearly there are certain func- 


If a circle represents the book 
tions leading into it. For example, up above 
we would put the processes of selection and 
nearby the participants in selection and the 
buying of books. Each of these, as functions, 
would lead down into the book collection. 

If those above are the productive functions, 
those below are consumer functions. Down 
below, for example, would be a line leading 
to the curriculum and teaching methods; and 
also below the circle would be the clients or 
readers for whom the book collection is de- 
signed. At this point, interestingly enough, 
one may note that the line from the partici- 
pants in selection runs srtaight down through 
the book collection circle to the 
readers below. The 
selectors on the one hand and the clients or 
readers on the other well be the 
same people adopting different roles. 

There are, however, other functions or ele- 


clients or 
persons involved—the 


may very 


ments to be taken into consideration in the 
relationships surrounding the book collection. 
One of these, for example, is other book col- 
Such collections can be outside the 
Upon that differ- 
ence in location there depends a considerable 
difference of function. Closely related to 
other collections inside the library are other 
learning aids—nonbook materials may or may 
not be considered as part of the principal col- 
Another function or element in the 


lections. 
college library or inside it. 


lection. 





book collection is the simple physical environ 
ment which certainly influences the size of the 
Where do these functions relate 
Graphically 


collection. 
to or affect the book collection ? 
they may come in horizontally, but I shall not 
argue the point. 

Just what are we talking about when we 
use the term book collection? How 
define it? Does the book collection 
everything between hard covers and over 49 
That kind of 
practical definition. In some descriptive a 
counting of budgets and of money spent for 


do we 
include 
one time a 


pages? was at 


materials, books and periodicals have been 


lumped together without differentiation. 
Does this mean that they belong together in 
the book 
should 

(books) plus the representation of books in 


This last would 


collection? Perhaps the collection 


include simply the usual volumes 


microfilm and microcards. 
to be a 
where microfilm or 
books and will be used in large part as books 
will be should they not be con- 
sidered a part of the collection? If we begin 
to take in various other materials, where do 
Do we include pamphlets? What 


phonograph 


seem fairly logical inclusion; for 


microcards represent 


used, why 


we stop? 
about 
records, government publications? 


motion pictures, music 
Some of 
these categories are considered a part of the 
general collection in some libraries, but are 
we to include them as a definite part of the 
college library book collection or as manda 
tory in describing such collections? 

There will probably be arguments on both 
sides if librarians begin to talk about specific 
collections with they are associated. 
should, kind of 


There should be a definition which 


which 
There however, be some 
flexibility. 
will take in as many of the practical con- 
ditions in as many libraries as possible. Rather 
than haggle over the problem, let me simply 
suggest a working definition—that the book 
collection be considered anything and every 
thing represented in the main or union catalog. 
Presumably this would exclude unaccessioned 
government materials 
This last is 
one category which does not easily fit into the 
scheme I have attempted to draw up. The 
special collection may be outside the book col- 
And yet 
has its place. I hope you will 


pamphlets, depository 
and probably special collections. 


lection as | am considering it here. 
it definitely 
bear with me when | say—very personally— 
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that the special collection is the sort of prob 
lem or thing that you can’t live with and you 


can't live without. It probably should have 


special treatment and I am glad to leave it 


for someone else. 

But to return to the definition—it allows us 
to have a perfectly good library without films 
or records or a other materials 
if that is what seems right or necessary. Yet 
It also allows 


number ot 


the definition is not exclusive. 
a book collection to include motion pictures 
and records. 

Le me now turn back to the relationships ot 
the book collection. 

First, let me mention the cost of books. As 
everyone knows, the cost is high. Presumably 
we should consider what we can do about it. 
Certainly the elements that go into the cost 
of books may be broken down and discussed, 
and perhaps we can in the end not only learn 
something but accomplish better expenditure 
We consider buying 
policies as a problem in itself. What books 
in what order of precedence 


of our funds. might 
you buy and 
would appear, for example, to affect what you 
get for your money. Pretty clearly, we could 
examine where and how to buy, and look into 
the complicated question of book jobbers and 
out-of-print dealers, and of discounts. 

But I should like to suggest here another 
angle to this function of cost—its relation to 
other costs in the budget. Our college has 
endeavored to hold college (including library) 
salaries close to an equality with the cost of 
living. This has meant that the salaries have 


up—and how can one disapprove of 


It does not mean, however, that the 


gone 
that? 
total budget has gone up in the same propor- 
tion. A total budget of which 60 to 65 per 
cent went into salaries and wages, and 35 to 
40 per cent into other costs (principally books 
and other learning materials) was a fair and 
equitable kind of money management. But in 
the last few years, in attempting to keep up 
with the cost of living by raising salaries, 
certainly our proportion of money spent for 
salaries and for books has gone clear out of 
its normal relationship. Is there something 
that can be done about this? 

Another relationship to the book collection 
involves the sources of selection and the availa 
bility of materials. 
problems here. One of them is the creation 
of good lists for selection. Another 


There are a number of 


is the 
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evaluation or notations which should, wher 


ever possible, accompany each entry in a list 


tor selecti A third and most difficult prob 
lem is the evaluation of the evaluation, or the 
use to which book lists and reviews may 
properly be put 

Lists of 


tully 


reference books may be trusted 


more than buving lists for circulation 


true because 


tacts, 


ind general reading This is 


reterence works deal more in because 


they can be measured systematically and 


sometimes even statistically ind because they 
ire frequently more self-contained or inclu 
sive. A Mludge and a set of the 


Subscription Books Bulletin 


copy of 
are tools that can 
be well trusted by the librarian. But to gain 
in equally trustworthy judgment about books 
tor general reading, the librarian cannot go 
to the Shaw list and United States Quarterly 
Book Revieu 
because Shaw is not the equal ot Mudge or 
the U. 8. Quarterly Book Revieu 


ot the Subscription Books Bulletin in its tield 


with equal taith. ‘This is not 


the equal 


The reason lies in the nature of the reading 
matter to be judged. Opinion, art and pornt 
ot view are not to be handled or trusted like 
hgures or tacts. 

Lists of the 
or 100) can be gathered and published with 
difficulty, but this 


pr oblem of 


10,000 best books (or 1000 


out too great does not 


really answer the selection, if 


indeed there is a final answer. 


One of the aids which the librarian 


ordinarily wants is evaluation. ‘This means a 
problem within a problem even if the evalua 
tion or reviews specific questions 
about the book 
Who 


point of 


answer 


Authority is an evasive 


term. is the authority? What is his 


view and why? Is he judging 


simply the facts in the case? Or is he laying 


down the law ? 


Intormed opinion about books 
as about other matters in a complicated world 
to get at. But 


the problem of judgment is 


even if 
still 
For you have to answer the question—does 
Is it 
One might 


is hard you get it, 


with you. 
the book fit your library and its needs? 
useful in your particular context? 
add that there is no substitute for the judg 
ment of the librarian who is buying the books 
with his own knowledge or his client's needs 
in mind. I am speaking dogmatically now but 


what I am really trying to say is that these 


aspects of selection are problems which ought 
to be dis ussed 
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This brings me to the third relationship 


the participants in selection. If you remem 
ber. I earlier suggested that the people who 
select books and those who use them are in 
1 would even add that 


When 


examining the 


large part the same. 


they should be as similar as possible 


our chairman was 


subjects which should be treated here in this 


program 


panel, he hit upon the subject of pressure 


groups. Pressure groups may be all right in 
but thev can go off the beam very 


One, 


themselves 


easily in two respects. they may be 


attempting pure propaganda wanting other 


people to read books which they are convinced 
are good yet about which they are incom 
may be so 


that 


pletely informed. Secondly, they 


interested in a particular subject they 


push the number of treatments of that subject 


to an extreme Even so it is untair to suggest 


that they be excluded entirely trom the 


process of selection. 


Let me that the participants in 


sugvest 


selection might well be thought of as anyone 
who belongs to the particular college com 
This would include the library staft 
faculty, the library 


from the 


munity 
the administration, the 


committee, students and people 


community at large; there are, tor example 


people in the town who may have sound 


opinions about books. There may be college 
graduates in the neighborhood or friends of 
the college. 

participants in the 


One might divide the 


book selection process into two types—the 


formal’ and intormal, according to the form 
of their participation. It is rather clear, I 
think, that book selection in which the faculty, 
staff, the library take 
part cannot prosper unless regular channels ot 


the library committee 


communication are set up and used. These 


participants are the people who should feel 
some continuing responsibility for the condi 
tion of the book collection. Some formal or 
well-determined network of lines of selection 
should be constructed and used. This does 
not mean that there will not be problems. 
The amount of control of book selection by 
the library 


problem, and | do not 


may be a continuing 
think we 
responsibility 


committee 
have yet 
much should 


established how 


be taken by the librarian. 

Still less settled, however, are the questions 
selection. This is 
attitudes 


of informal methods of 


more a matter of library and 
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atmosphere than it is one of specific channels. 
One may put a box on top of the catalog in- 
viting suggestions for new books, but if there 
is no feeling of communication between the 
staft 


suggestions 


readers and the library members, no 
that 


tention, the value of the arrangement will be 


confidence such receive at- 
much impaired. 

There is another advantage to this sense 
of rapport wherever it can be established. No 
better measure of a book 
found than use. It is use for which the li- 
Yet there are few if any aspects 

about know 
circulation yes. 


collection can be 


brary exists. 
less. 
But 


less than we once did 


of a library which we 


There are figures, 
happily, we now rely 
upon such statistics. For it is the kind of use, 
the quality of use and the depth of impression 
which are significant; and about these we are 
largely ignorant. We might well give more 
attention to this problem but, of course, that 
requires For librarians, 
knowledge of use is a subjective or at least an 


at by 


giving special attention to those who use the 


research most 


empirical matter, only to be arrived 


library, to those who may not be entirely 
satisfied by what they find there, or who have 
suggestions for what might be added. Until 
we know more of why and how people read, 
there is no substitute for the librarians’ inti- 
mate and personal knowledge. From such 
knowledge can come some of the informal 
participation in selection of which I have 
spoken. 

Let me suggest a friendly attitude in this 
matter of book selection. One cannot accept 
every suggestion for book purchase, yet one 
should be hospitable to suggestions which come 
in. This does not mean that you will not 
occasionally have a misfire. I remember, for 
member who urged that 
we buy the recent book on dianetics by Ron 
Hubbard. The first words of the “synopsis” 
at the beginning of the book read as follows: 


“The creation of dianetics is a milestone for 


example, a faculty 


Man comparable to his discovery of fire. . . .” 
Dianetics is certainly a hot subject; a number 
of people got burned on it—and possibly I 
speak here with feeling because the head 
of our psychology department protested that 
this book should not have been put in the book 
I do not think that the harm was 
Just how do you treat 


If it has some preten- 


collection. 
very great, however. 
a misleading book ? 
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do you retuse to give readers 
access to it or do book 
demand and let the learning process take its 
book 


which every good student has to learn tor 


sion to learning, 
you buy the upon 


course? Sound selection is a process 


himself. Furthermore, the purchase of a 
dubious book may be a small price to pay for 
friendly and continuous interest in the growth 
of the book collection. 

The relation of the book collection to the 
curriculum and teaching methods is an in 
portant part of the “consumption” function 
of the book collection. 
college 
collection. It 


It is essentially what 


distinguishes the library collection 


from a public library deter 


mines what goes into a college library collec 


tion, determines whether you include audio 
visual materials and in what proportion or 
quantity; determines the relation of books to 


other materials. 

Does the college have an intensive reading 
Does it emphasize the 
Does 
history, to 


and honors program ? 
natural sciences or the social sciences? 
its program run heavily to 


language, to literature? Does the college 
have specialized or technical courses or go in 
for certain types of research? All of 
factors can and should have particular in- 
fluence on the book collection. 

Whatever the character of the college pro 


particular, the li 


these 


gram, the library (in 
brarian) has an important job of interpreta 
tion and of applying the interpretation to the 
building of the book collection. The college 
program is more than the latest speech of the 
college president, more perhaps even than a 
statement in the college catalog. There is 
the college history to be considered—of which 
the librarian may have a better grasp than 
some of the other officials in the college. And 
there is the experience, after a time, of 
knowing what will happen when the college 
changes direction, or of understanding just 
how the book collection will or should be 
affected under the stimulus of new methods of 
teaching. 

Then there are special collections. I have 
already dealt with these in an offhand way. 
I have described them as a kind of lump on 
the book collection which otherwise might be 
This may be unsympathetic 
of me, but I don’t mean by lack of sympathy 


well rounded. 


to discourage further discussion. There are 


plenty of problems in the area, but I am con- 
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tent to let someone else denote them. 

The last and perhaps the largest of these 
subjects is the size of these collection—de- 
This func 


the 


ind control. 
Let 
arrived 


manding cooperation 


one. me give 


at it by cor 


fon is an enormous 


! 
titie as several oft us 


The development of the book 


respondence : 


ollection in relation to cooperation betwen 
including possibly sizes of collec 


bibli- 
Quite 


nstitutions 


tions, weeding, interlibrary loans, and 


ographical and book storage centers.” 
Size ot 
j 


moans, 


collec 
Bibli 


centers. 


i mouthtul! Cooperation. 
Weeding 
ogr iphic il 
And | 


cat ilogs 


Interlibrary 
Book 


should have added 


trons 
centers. storage 


suppose we union 


microfilm microcards, dilating 


shelves and rubber walls. The size of the col 
lection, if thought of in terms of control and 
cooperation with other libraries, is probably 
the problem of our age. 

size 


to consider 


in relation to requirements of the curriculum 


It is useful, of course 
and the number of readers, principally faculty 
ind students. Some years ago it was fashion- 
able to discuss the size of a collection which 
would adequately answer the needs of under- 
The figure was set vari- 
These 
numbers were arrived at by presupposing that 
selected before- 


graduate students. 
ously at 8000, 10,000, 25,000 volumes. 
the books could be correctly 
hand and were usually limited to the needs of 


a single year. In other words, they were a 


The Cost 


Sarah 


librarian, 


Mrs. 


Lau rence 


HE PRESENT high cost of books is an ac- 
“ussite fact. William Miller, in The 
Book Industry, quotes G. P. Brett, Jr., presi- 
dent of Macmillan Company, as saying in 
March 1948 that all | book} costs have 
increased since 1940 between 60 and 70 per- 
cent.” Publishers’ Weekly that 
since 1938 the price of books to the consumer 


Seely is assistant 


Colle ge. 


estimates 
has increased 35 percent, so we should prob- 
be grateful that the whole cost has not 
The only hope I 


ably 
been passed on to libraries. 
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kind of core collection for a given moment in 
the ot books 
the normal course ot 
events in any library. This kind of discussion 
but it has little to do with the 
The num 


time and excluded thousands 


which accumulate in 
has its values 
practi al problem ot book control. 
ber of courses, the spread of courses, the num 
ber of the type of 
research—all influence the growth of the book 
collection. And “growth” is the right word. 

For there is nearly always the laudable de 
Sire to there is the further 


toward more knowledge and more research. 


students, amount and 


grow and urge 
The practical problem in the end is usually 
one ot weeding—or of building an addition to 
the library or a completely new structure—or 
ot materials to 
form—or of all three. When you have taken 
the girth control necessary in 


reducing least-used micro 
steps toward 
your own library, that is less than the half of 
it. For a lively and inquiring faculty and stu 
dent body in these days usually want some 
material that only special or research libraries 
And so we have with us library coop 


micro 


have. 
eration—which means union catalogs, 
film, interlibrary loan, bibliographical centers 
and book storage centers. 

I hope ramblings 
certain perspective on the book collection. If 
they have not, I despair of improvement by 
It is time perhaps for 


these have induced a 


continuing. someone 


else to concentrate and produce more specifics. 


3y ELIZABETH C. SEELY 


of Books 


can see from the publishers’ side is that they 
are reported to be working on certain techno- 
logical improvements which will cut down the 
the prices. 
and 


production costs, and ultimately 

Librarians this situation 
wonder how they are going to deal with it. 
to be two solutions, perhaps 


examine 
There seem 
neither one possible. 
the book budget. Libraries 
basis for first consideration in being allotted 


The first is to increase 
have a strong 
any increase that might be made from the 
college funds. More and more the library 
is becoming the core of the learning process 
around which all teaching revolves. With the 
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library as the laboratory, with new courses 


being added to many curricula, and with 


taculty needing new research materials tor 


their 
munity 


own studies, the whole college com 
looks to the library and is aware of 
its adequacy or inadequacy. It is, theretore, 
willing to argue for the library's support in 
its own interest. 

At Sarah Lawrence College we 
the high 1948-49 pretty 


cause we were given a gift of 5500 to buy art 


weathered 
prices of well be- 
books, but the next year we added 400 fewer 
books by purchase. This was noticed by our 


public when they could not find things they 
expected we would have, or when we had to 
refuse requests that we buy such and such a 


book, 


keep them satisfied. 


although we borrowed constantly to 


So this year, although 
the college is still running at a deficit, we have 
$1000 added to our budget 


But 


increases 


book 


tuture? 


how much in the way of fund 


may we expect in the 
Everyone admits that colleges are finding it 
dificult to 
that 


drafted and tamily living expenses inflated, en 


increasingly raise tunds, and the 


expectation is with students being 


rolments in colleges will decline in the next 
tew years, and hence the total college: budget 


lf we must do without more money, then | 


should discuss my alternative suggestions. 


First, there is the pussible use of expedients 
arises For example 


as the opportunity 


taculty members often travel in the summer 
Last 


knowledge and common sense we trusted, and 


year we selected two of these whose 


supplied them with funds and with lists of 
titles 


for us in 


bought books 
London, at the 


needed They 
Rome and 


prices prevailing there, which were tavorable 


that we 


Paris, 


to us, and had them shipped back to us. In 


addition, we authorized them to buy other 
titles they might see which they knew would 
build up our resources. 

Titles from Penguin, Signet, Avon, Pocket 
Books, and 
saving whenever they are 
They 


cate copies required tor certain assignments. 


similar publishers are a great 
available in needed 
items. are especially useful for dupli 
They wear out, of course, after a week or 
two on a reserve shelf, and then they can be 


thrown away and no money has been spent 
on cataloging and very little on the original 
purchase price. Often we buy several copies 


ot one title and sell them to students. 
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This next procedure is one that may not be 
practical for many libraries, but we have found 
it successful. Since our budget for supplies 1s 
not so strained as our book budget, we call 
and charge to it all 
» 
Read 


) and also 


it “Supplies and Services” 
our indexes (New York Times Index 
ers Guide to Periodicals, CBI, etc. 
our subscriptions to the Westchester County 
Philadelphia 


relatively 


Union Catalog and the Union 
Catalogue. This 
sum available for books in the book budget. 

The 


economy 


leaves a large 


interlibrary loan system is another 


which should be stressed. Union 


catalogs are so obliging and always seem 


willing to supply information whether one is a 
And with 
resources are kind and generous to small ones 


member or not. colleges larger 
The colleges and universities of Pennsylvania 
in our case, have helped us with many out-ot 
print, hard-to-get, or too-expensive items. 
Most think of trom 


other colleges. It happens that the West 


colleges borrowing 


chester County Union Catalog which we use, 
also lists the holdings of many public libraries. 
We relationships. 
They like to borrow our back files of periodi 


have most satisfactory 
psychology and foreign language 
books, our Karl Marx and books 
Russia. We like their fiction, particularly the 


nineteenth-century 


cals, our 


about 
fiction which is available 
here and there and which is valuable to us 
history. We 


books about 


for its picture of social also 


use their drama collections and 


travel, biography and military campaigns. 


These interlibrary loans suggest attitudes of 
good will and cooperation. If one develops 
those attitudes there is no end to what might 
be accomplished. There is the possibility of 
bulk buying of supplies and books, the setting 
up of regional depositories, the inauguration 
of selective book buying (each library buying 
fields) 


the matter of binding periodicals. 


in certain and a similar decision in 


Photographic reproduction is becoming 


more widely used by libraries and seems to 


be another way in which we can save money 
and still provide needed materials to users. 

My last thought for today, and the really 
that it is the who 


To keep improving the quality of the 


basic one, is librarian 
counts 
book stock while decreasing its quantity, takes 
The head li 


brarian, and all of her staff as well, should 
what is in the books al 


the very best in librarianship. 


undertake to know 
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ready on the shelves and what purposes they 
We should know 


find out about the books we may buy, some 


serve. as much as we can 


thing about the authors; whether their techni 
cal, scientific, or economic background is such 
as to make their writing authoritative, 
whether these books will help to eliminate 
weaknesses in the collection, or whether such 
in the library, perhaps 


material is already 


more eftectively presented. We should never 


fail to teed well any mind that comes to us 
for nourishment. 

To do all this work which I have outlined 
will require a staff which is interested, intelli- 
gent, alert, and possessed both of certain in- 
tangible graces of mind and the strength of 


Superman. But the satisfaction to the reader 


in this superior service and the pleasure of the 
worker in his increased effectiveness, will be 
worth all the trouble. 

In the the 


should not be sacrificed to the book 


present crisis salary budget 
budget. 
I note in the statistics of the last few years 
in College and Research that 


er 
provement has salaries of li 


Libraries im 


been made in 
brarians, though this is probably more ap 
parent than real since the 1940 dollar is now 


the ALA 


19850, college librarians 


worth 57 cents. According to 
Bulletin of January 
are still not so well paid 


as elementary and 


secondary school librarians. If we are to get 
and keep these angels | want for the college 
library, they 


carefully-nurtured. 


will have to be well-paid and 


By THOMAS M. IITAMS 


Special Collections, Rare Books and Gifts 


Mr. liams is librarian, Colgate University. 


Me that every college librarian has 


I ASSI 
formulated policies regarding the develop- 


ment of his collections based on the aims, ob- 
jectives and methods of his particular college,' 
that he 
either objectively 


and has evaluated his collections, 


or subjectively, and is in a 


position to knaw the weak and strong fields 
observation of the Colgate plan in opera 

the institution, the library 

nterpreted as follows 
books required for collateral read- 
ng in courses offered, together wit! 
related material required by the faculty members needed 
for instructional purposes 

(b) To furnish books for voluntary 
ing by students and to promote their use 

(c) To provide a selection of authori 
tative books covering all fields of knowledge and to make 
their content accessible 

(d) To train students in the use of library 
and to integrate the library with the 
gram 

To these four more or 
would add two more 

(e) To provide materials to meet the needs of mem 
bers of the faculty engaged in productive investigation 
within their field instruction and within the possi 
bilities of the budget after the first four functions have 
I adequately fulfilled 

(f) To collect and preserve material of institutional 
and local historical interest, providing no other agency 
indertakes this obligation and, of course, within the 
limitations of the budget 

If the foregoing library functions conform with the 
objectives of the college, we should adhere to them 
rather religiously, deviating only when changes in in 
stitutional objectives and increased budgets warrant the 
extension of library functions 


tives of 
might 
To furnish the 


connection 


tunctions 
(a) 


with 
recreational read 
comprehensive 
materials 
instructional pro 


less accepted functions I 
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in his library. What I have to say 


ing special collections, rare books and gifts is 


regard 


based on those assumptions. 

If your book selection policy is somewhat 
similar to that at Dartmouth, you are in a 
good position to consider the development ot 
special collections. Dartmouth’s policy, as 
stated in 1939, is three-fold: (1) The pur 
chase of books directly related to the teach 
ing done; (2) 
general book collection for student use; and 


The building up of a more 
(3) The acquisition of “such books as will 
attract great scholars to the college as teach- 
ers.” Many smaller libraries, for budgetary 
reasons, cannot include the last category in 
their book for those li- 
braries, the development of special collections 


selection aims and, 
is a real concern. 

Any way you state your policy regarding 
the development of your collections you will 
find yourself, at some time or other, con 
fronted with the problem of special collec- 
tions, rare books and gifts. In my opinion, 
rare books are a special collection and, even if 
you do not consider them as such, both rare 
books and special collections often depend 


Dartmouth 
1939 


College.’ 


2**Rooks for the Undergraduate 
} December 


College 1 rary ulletin, 2:57-63, 
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It might therefore be well first to 
look at 


and 


on gifts. 
policies governing the a 
You 


are probably all familiar with the policy re 


have a 


ceptance encouragement of gifts. 


garding gifts adopted several years ago by 


ALA The ALA highly 


desirable objectives but include only cash gifts 


Suggestions are 


and rarely fall into the province of the li 


They are functions 


undertaken, if at all, by 


brarian to explore 


usually the college 
president or the vice president in charge of 
development. 

Most of us would agree that the ideal gitt 
But 


what about gifts of books, objects of art. mem 


is money without restrictions as to use. 
orabilia of all kinds, and just plain junk most 
libraries are offered in great quantities, all of 
which may have restrictions regarding shelv 
It is in this regard that it 
Even 
cash endowments can bring on headaches if 
Many 


of you have had experience with small endow 


ing, care and use? 
is necessary to have a realistic policy. 
too many restrictions are imposed 
ments tor the purchase of books on certain 
subjects no longer considered 
taught 


important or, 
What to do with these funds 
if the bequest cannot be interpreted broadly ? 


indeed 


There are times, too, when the library does 


not benefit even from unrestricted endow 


In some colleges, funds realized from 
added to the 


ments. 
endowments are not actually 


library's budget; instead, the college's sup 


reduced by the 
Often 


port from general funds is 


amount received trom endowments. 


this is not the intent of the donor. 

At Colgate, the policy regarding gift books 
is simple—no restricted gifts are accepted. I 
do not mean to imply that we would not accept 
an outstanding collection with reasonable re 
strictions if the collection is worth the expense 
our T. S. Eliot col 
lection was accepted with the understanding 


that it 


involved. For instance, 


would be shelved in the Treasure 


Room, certainly a reasonable restriction. As 
a matter of policy, we refuse very few unre- 
It is probably 


policy but we can always exchange unwanted 


stricted gifts an expensive 


(1) That any pro 
gram tor i re sts all be formulated care 
fully; (2) memorials 
he encourage: (3) That the 
« encouraged; (4) That a 
should be interested in writing bequests into their wills; 
(s) That the including 
should be explored; and (¢ That in cor 
donor consult the 


* form of funds should 
pment of trust funds 


t large 


number of people 
possibility of insurance 1 
annuities, 
sidering any gift or bequest, ti 


heary administr 
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material or sell it for scrap. Too, one never 
books 


may give something of value later on. This has 


knows when the donor ot unwanted 


happened too frequently for us to consider 
any other policy. 

Many donors of books or cash expect some 
recognition in the form of a memorial. It 
a special 


the gift is large they may expect 


room. However most people are reasonable 
and, when informed of the problems involved, 
will usually settle for a neatly designed book 
plate. 

Richard Logsdon has said what many libra 
rians have expressed in different ways: “A 
book is not a good buy unless it makes an 
addition to the net instructional strength of 
the library." I would add that gift books 
too, are not worth the cost of cataloging un 
less they help. round out or strengthen the 
collections. 

Nathan Van Patten, former director of li 
that 


a well-formulated buy 


braries at Stanford University, insists 


“Unless a library has 
ing policy its development is likely to proceed 
along lines determined by the demands which 
are made upon it from day to day. The re 
sults of 


An entirely adequate library must go beyond 


such a practice are rarely good.” 
the day-to-day needs if it is to help the college 
obtain good students and outstanding teach 
ers. (Good teachers are attracted to colleges 
with good libraries and so the question of de 
veloping the collections along lines most likely 
to bring prestige and scholarship to a college 
is, in my opinion, entirely justified. 
However, it is doubtful that small college 
libraries should compete with larger colleges 
und universities in the acquisition of rare 
books. This 


coming, as it 
But it is my 


strange 
book 


based 


statement may seem 


does, from an old rare 


man. honest conviction, 


on experience in a relatively small college. 
In the first place 
have the resources to build up outstanding, or 
good, book 


In the second place it is doubtful, 


a small college does not 


even rare collections in many 


fields. 
in an undergraduate college, that the use of 
such collections would warrant the expense ot 
purchase and the special care and housing 
should have. Having made 


such collections 


‘Logsdon, R H “Selecting 
Library.” Vadison Quarter 2 
*Van Patten, Nathan. “Buying 
and University Libraries.” College 
braries, 1:64-70, December 1930 


Rooks for a ewe 


s-1f May 104 
Policies of College 


ind Researcl 
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that statement I should now like to point 


out an exception 

What would librarians of small colleges 
do if they were contronted with this prob 
lem? An alumnus decides to give his private 
This 


collection has been given no particular direc 


collection of rare books to the library. 


tion except that each item must be rare. It 
does not greatly expand any collection in the 
This 
275,000 at current prices. 


book 


tor such 


library private library is well worth 
There is no rare 
room or, indeed, any safe place to care 


a large and valuable collection. 
They probably would do the same thing I 
did when faced with a similar problem a tew 
vears ago. They would inform the president 
ot the offer and say that they could not accept 
it unless adequate facilities to safeguard the 
collection were provided. The president, it 
1 normal man, will react the same way 
locksmiths 


the next 


he is 


mine did Carpenters, masons, 


and other workmen were on hand 
day to transtorm a staft coat room into a rare 
book room. 

So now we have this splendid collection of 
rare books, collected with no planned purpose. 
I do not in the slightest way mean to give 
the impression that I do not appreciate this 
I would have been unhappy if it 


had gone to Yale 


witt; in tact 
or Harvard where it prob 
ibly would have been duplicated. I get a 
vicarious kick out of showing the books to 
they are not im 


teachers and students, but 


mediately available to them, nor are they es 
sential for their work because more readable 
editions, in most cases, are accessible on open 
“ah’s” 


shelves. The fine bindings cause many 


and “oh's” when displayed and students often 
ask what certain items are worth, but the col- 
It is 
i prestige item, but, as such, certainly 


lection is not essential to the college. 
chiefly 
has value. 

How 


donor had sold his collection and presented the 


much better off we would be if the 


library with $75,000, with the understanding 


that the money be used to purchase rare 


hooks. books that could not normally be pur- 
I could 


a plan to develop special collec- 


chased from regular library funds. 


then have 
tions. 
I would select 


ready strong, lacking only the rare materials 


a field in which we are al 


to make it an outstanding research collection. 


For instance, I would build on our T. S. 
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Eliot collection, already outstanding, but lack 
ing important original manuscripts. 

No other agency in Hamilton, where Col 
gate is located, has the responsibility of build 
ing up a collection of local and regional his 
We that 


field, but have never felt justified in taking 


tory. have made a good start in 


even $50 from library funds to buy, tor in 


stance, the original field survey book for the 
Chenango Canal, which ran along the edge 
of the campus. | would certainly feel justi 
fied in using part of the $75,000 to round out 
that collection. 

I would also make sure that all pertinent 
irchival material was purchased; that is, ma 
pitt. 
look at our 


i field to 


terial that could not be obtained by 


I would then have another 
strong collections and would select 
develop that would be of interest to a number 
that is 


importance 


of students and faculty, a subject 


likely to 


area studies, tor instance. 


continue to grow in 

I would spend a part of the $75,000 to build 
up a special collection illustrating the history 
of printing, using the few incunabula already 
in the library as a basis and purchasing leaves 
of books from famous presses when the cost 
ot complete volumes prohibits their purchase. 
I would also purchase the necessary refer 
ence tools in this field. I would make both 
students and faculty aware of the history and 
aesthetics of printing by occasional exhibitions 
and lectures on the subject. 

I would certainly use some of the $75,000 
to buy a few of the expensive sets 
faculty 


chased for them from library budgets without 


more 


members want, but cannot be pur 
sacrificing the more obvious or urgent cur 
ricular needs. ‘These sets may not come under 
the category of rare books, in that they are 
not scarce in one edition or another, but be 
cause of sheer bulk they are expensive even 
in microfilm or microcard reproductions. 

doubt 


that I would be justified in using any part of 


Beyond these special collections, I 


my $75,000. Future changes of emphasis and 
university objectives would, of course, change 
my mind, but that would be my policy for the 
foreseeable future. A planned program such 
as I have suggested would, I am sure, have 
more significance than a haphazard accumula 
tion, either by purchase or gift, of a collection 
of rare books per Sse. 

All libraries in old established colleges have 
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some rare books. Librarians could not pos- 
sibly added books to their 
for the past 100 or 150 years without inad- 
accumulating a number of books 
Possibly the 
first thing a college librarian should do in de- 


have collections 
vertently 


that are now considered rare. 


ciding on a rare books policy is (1) determine 


what a rare book is® and (2) do something 
about segregating the rare books in his library 
so they may be adequately handled. 
Just as every long-established college li 


brary has rare books, so may they also have 
special collections, although they may not be 
segregated and immediately recognized. 
Other important possibilities for developing 
special collections, rare books and gifts exist. 


*“Rare Book Code of the University of California 
ut Los Angeles Library.” intiquarian kman 
lan. 6, tos! Also in College and Researci 
1 ? 8. Tuly 1to40 


braries 


Regional cooperative plans for the develop 
ment of subject collections, for example, are 
important. Such questions as the following 
suggest avenues of approach that should be 
considered: Why buy rare books at all when 
the same material may be had on microfilm 
or microcards at a fraction of the cost of the 
originals? What is the best method of mak- 
ing friends of the library and alumni aware 
of library needs? What other sources for 
gifts should be considered? To what extent 
does publicity about existing collections in- 
fluence gifts? What are the possibilities of 
cooperative storage and service as a solution 
to the special collections problem? 

It is often true that “them as has, gets.” 
If you make a start, and your project is a 
worthy one, support may come from unex- 
pected sources. 


The Librarians’ Agenda of Unfinished Business 


(Continued from page 313) 


to the good life. The critical requirements 
today of libraries in Europe and Asia, in 
their struggle to resume activities, offer a 
great challenge to our own institutions to 
aid in the unceasing effort of providing 
books, periodicals, training facilities, per- 
sonnel, and library equipment. Libraries 
have been recognized as an effective in- 
strument in the Point Four program for 
technical assistance to economically under- 
developed areas, for they offer an organ- 
ized means of disseminating technical and 
economic information essential to the relief 
and economic advancement of those areas. 
The United States Book Exchange has 
demonstrated successfully the need for a 
permanent national organization devoted to 
the collection and distribution of books here 
and abroad. The exchange arrangements 
of our libraries for books and personnel 


offer continued opportunity to strengthen 


ourselves as well as to strengthen our 
neighbors. 

It is agreed, then, that libraries, which 
serve individuals and groups of every de- 


scription from the laboratory to the schol- 


ar’s study, from the public school to the 


woman's club, are a fundamental factor 
in maintaining and strengthening the fab- 
ric of civilization. ‘They are engaged in a 
common purpose and they share a common 
goal.. To this end they must labor without 
discouragement on the problems which have 
been reviewed in this recital, and on others 
of which these are but samples. “They must 


abandon forever inertia and indifference. 
They must continue, instead, to face, with 
calm and quiet courage, their responsibility 
of service in the great task before us all— 
the task of surviving as free nations in a 
world yet to be attained of free men and 


free women. 
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Pure and Applied Sciences 


Section, ACRL 


NDER the leadership of Mrs. Dorothy 
U Crosland and Whiton Powell, chairmen 
respectively of the Engineering School Libra 
ries and Agricultural Libraries Sections, steps 
were taken in 1950-51 to give a broader 
charter in the ALA and ACRL framework 
to librarians of academic, government and in 
dustrial libraries devoted wholly or impor- 


tantly to the sciences and technologies. These 
chairmen reported to ACRL President Adams 
and the directors on the morning of July 11 
as follows (in substantial part): 


: our joint recommendation to the 
Board of Directors of ACRL, pursuant to 
votes of the members of the Agricultural Li- 
braries Section and the Engineering School 
Libraries Section, [is] that these sections be 
dissolved and a new section be formed, con- 
sisting initially of the present membership of 
these two sections. 

“As has been previously reported to you, 
this proposal has been repeatedly discussed 
at meetings of both and has 
been voted upon by mail by the membership 
tabulation of the votes 


For 


sections, now 


section. A 
Agricultural Libraries Section: 


of each 
follows: 
merger—45, opposed—8; Engineering School 
Libraries Section: For merger—s9, opposed 
At the time of the votes in the spring of 
Engineering 


~ ty, 
the membership of the 
School Section and the 
membership of the Agricultural Libraries 
Section, 123. Slightly under half of the mem- 
bers of each section voted although all re- 


1951 


Libraries was 156 


ceived ballots. 

“. . . We believe it would be appropriate 
to consider this vote as fulfilling the require- 
ment of 20 members to form a new section. 

“It is recommended that these actions be 
made effective at a joint meeting of these 
two sections to be held during the ALA Con- 
ference in July 1951. We suggest that the 
name of the new section be determined at that 
meeting, unless the board wishes to decide 
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the matter in advance. It is the intention to 


have the new section include the various 
fields of science and technology, and its name 
should be sufficiently broad to reflect this 
wider interest. 

“In anticipation of this reorganization, both 
sections have nominated the same persons as 
candidates for chairman and secretary. It is 
suggested that these names be presented to 
the organization meeting of the new section, 
though other nominations should not be pre 
cluded.” 

The directors approved and the joint busi 
ness meeting of the sections held that same 
evening confirmed the actions for reorganiza 
tion. The name Pure and Applied Sciences 
Section was adopted and the following slate 
was voted into office for 1951-52: Chairman 
—John H. Moriarty, Purdue University Li 
braries, Lafayette, Ind.; Secretary—Irene L. 
Craft, Oregon State College Library, Cor- 
vallis; ACRL Director—Francis P. Allen, 
State College Library, Kingston, R. I. 

There was considerable enthusiasm at the 
meeting, with unusually heavy attendance, and 
members stayed around to talk after its official 
There is now a 


and ALA's 


with problems 


close, which is a good sign. 
ACRL’s 


librarians 


rallying place in 
structure for all 

involving research or academic service not 
only of engineering materials or agricultural 
materials but also of fields like public health, 
the biomedical sciences in general, the physi- 
cal sciences and the whole complex of tech- 
nologies upon which present day industry de- 
The section will always be an instru- 
agricultural 


will be 


pends. 
for the engineering and 
it, but they 


ment 
librarians who founded 
bound to benefit from contact and friendship 
with the added groups of departmental librar- 
ians and literature specialists who are certain 
to be attracted and to contribute to the new 
Pure and Applied Sciences Section’s program. 


—John H. Moriarty. 











Brief of the Minutes of the Meetings 
of the ACRL Board of Directors 


Meeting, July 11, 1051, at Chicago 

In attendance were committee chairmen and 
ACRL representatives on the ALA Council 
as well as officers, directors and a few specially 
invited guests. 

President Charles M. Adams opened the 
meeting by announcing that the six motions 
submitted to the board tor mail vote had all 
been approved. ‘These actions are given, in 
brief, in College and Research Libraries, 12: 

7-78, July 1951. 

On motion of Mrs. Dorothy Crosland 
chairman of the Engineering School Libraries 
Section and endorsement by Whiton Powell 
Agricultural Libraries Sec 
tion, both 


The board approved the establishment of a 


chairman of the 


it was voted to dissolve sections. 


new section to cover the interests of science 
librarians and left the naming to the section 
itself (later reported as the Pure and Applied 
Science Section). 

At the request of Sarah Lewis Jones, chair 
man of the ALA Committee on Midwinter 
Meetings, an ad hoc committee was author 
ized to study the problem and to report ACRL 
opinion on midwinter meetings. 

Ralph Parker, as chairman of the Commit 
tee on Budgets, Compensation, and Schemes 
of Service, reviewed the work of the group in 
other years. It has been preparing a state 
ment to guide professional schools in using 
the published volumes on classification and 
pay plans. When this is completed, its work 
will be finished. Mr. Parker also reported 
as chairman of the Committee to Study Li- 
brary Standards of Professional Schools, that 
continuance of both 


the board 


there was no need for 
groups. On his recommendation 
voted to abolish the Committee to Study 
Library Standards of Professional Schools. 

The name of the Committee on Budgets, 


Compensation, and Schemes of Service came 
The board voted to continue 


under criticism. 
this group as the Committee on Administra- 
tive Procedure. The chairman was directed 


to prepare a new statement of purpose of 
the committee. 


Mr. Swank reported for the Committee on 
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Constitution and By-Laws that it was not 
in favor of a suggestion, previously referred 
to it, that ACRL committee appointments be 
The board con 
The 
question of jurisdiction of the committee was 
Mr. Swank was assured that his com 


increased beyond one year. 


curred in disapproving the suggestion. 


ra sed, 
mittee was to express itself for or against pro- 
posed changes in the Constitution and By 
and that the board would, if it so de- 
instruct the committee to draft pro- 
posed changes. On motion by Wyllis Wright 
the board directed the Committee on Consti- 


Law s 


sired 


tution and By-Laws to make a written recom- 
mendation as to procedure for amending the 
By-Laws, to 
number of 


Constitution and include such 


points as the minimum names 
needed on a request for a change. 

In connection with the report of the Com 
mittee on Financing College and Research Li- 
braries, Mr. Tauber comment.d on the need 
for librarians to mention the advertisements 
they see in the journal. The membership 
should be more articulate in this matter, both 
nonadvertisers, with 
which orders are placed. Mr. Moriarty sug- 
gested that ACRL members be polled for the 


names of those companies with which were 


to advertisers and to 


placed orders in excess of one or two thousand 
dollars annually. Mr. Tauber 
on the need to add pages to College and Re 
great increase in ad 


commented 


search Libraries if any 
vertising was secured 

In the absence of Lawrence 
(proud father of his first child 
day) Mr. Tauber commented briefly 
need for papers suitable for the new ACRL 
Occasional Papers, to be issued shortly by the 
Publications Committee. 
narily be either too long for College and Re- 
search Libraries or on subjects too limited 
A well-written 


Thompson 
that 
on the 


very 


These would ordi 


in interest for the journal. 
history of a college library was cited as an 
example. 

Mr. Hamlin stated that distribution of Col 
lege and Research Libraries to ACRL mem- 
bers paying ALA dues of $5.00 or more could 


not begin until July 1952 because otherwise 
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too many retunds would have to be made 


to subscribers. The bookkeeping operation 
would be terribly 
William Kozumplik submitted the report 


ot the Committee on Interlibrary Loans along 


expensive. 


with the unit form which it recommended tor 
While the 


interlibrary loan costs were not yet complete, 


universal adoption. studies otf 
the average cost ot borrowing was believed to 
ve about $1.10 and the average cost of lend 
A complete report on costs 
The 
idvantages of the unit form were discussed 


and the board voted approval of the commit 


ny about bo¢ 


s being prepared by James Hodgson. 


tee’'s report and endorsed in principle the 


unit form tor interlibrary loan transactions 


is recommended by the committee. 

\MIr. Adams then commented briefly on the 
work of other ACRL committees. (Reports 
covering the year’s operations will be pre 
made available, at 
summary, at a later date.) Mr. 


Statistics Committee 


pared in September and 
least in 
Hamlin 
hoped to make available its report early in 


repor ted the 


January, possibly by selling preprints, in 


order to meet the needs of administrators 
who needed the figures in preparing budgets. 

The topic of progress toward a federation 
of library Mr. 
Wright, who has represented ACRE interests 
the Council of National Li 
Associations and the ALA Executive 


He reported the Executive Board had 


associates was discussed by 
it meetings of 
brary 

Board. 
apparently taken no action in response to the 
requests of ACRL and the Division of Cata 
loging and Classification that it study the 
problem as it affects the ALA. Little prog- 
ress had likewise been made by CNLA. The 
Executive Board meeting with divisional rep- 


resentatives in July 


had been devoted prin- 
Mr. Wright 


should 


cipally to discussion of dues, 
felt the Board 
special committee to study federation. 


create a 
Mr. 
Wright commented briefly on progress of the 
CNLA committees on placement, library edu- 
cation, examinations and standards, and stand- 


Executive 


ardization in library work (Z39): 


in Chicago 


Veeting, July 13, 


Mr. Severance was introduced as the newly 


1957 


elected vice president and president-elect and 
President Adams 
The mem- 


announcement was made by 
of the complete election results. 
bership of the new dd Hoc Committee on 
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Midwinter Meetings reported to be: 
Ralph E. Ellsworth (chairman), Charles 
W. David, Wyllis E. Wright and Arthur T. 
Hamlin. 

Mr. Mrs. 


mented on the need to give wide publicity 


Was 


Tauber and Crosland com 
to the formation of the new Pure and Applied 
Science Section. Many people have been lost 
to other library associations because they had 
no place in the parent organization. 
Treasurer Shaw reported on finances 
through May and stated that the bank balance 
ahead 


was $11,706.06. Income tor the year 


was estimated to be $16,300, and a budget of 
$21,010 was presented. Mr. Hamlin reported 
that about $2500 would probably be received 
during 1950-51 from sources other than dues, 
and that a roughly similar amount might be 
expected during addition to the 


$16, 200. 


1951-52 in 


estimated Uncertainty about in 
in divisional 
Con 


siderable expense will be incurred by mem 


creases in membership dues and 
sharing of these complicated the picture. 


bership distribution of College and Research 


Libraries beginning in July 1952 and by con 


sequent drying up of funds trom member 
subscribers. 

The had 
$200 for the tabulation of certain data al- 
ready collected 
connection with its first conference, to be held 
this fall in Ohio. The latter 
figure was questioned on the basis that such 


Presi 


Buildings Committee requested 


and $250 for expenses in 


Columbus 


conferences should be self-supporting. 


dent Adams justified the request by stating 
that the first conference needed one or two 
leaders, whose expenses should be paid. No 
Practice of the 


Library 


precedent was to be set. 
former Cooperative Committee on 
Buildings was discussed. Approval of this 
single item was voted, with two nays. 

The board discussed the dangers of refer 
ring to the distribution of College and Re- 
Libraries (after April 1952 to all 
ACRL members paying ALA dues of $5.00 


and voted that henceforth 


Sear h 
or more) as “free” 
it be termed 

The board considered a statement prepared 
by Mr. Hamlin on the new classification and 
pay plan of ALA staff, which includes ACRL 


According to this 


“membership distribution.” 


Headquarters personnel. 
the ACRL executive secretary would normally 
be a Giz (P6) 
one step lower. 


as at present, but could be 
The Gr3 salary, fully imple- 
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mented, would start at $6,590 and increase in 
four steps of $300 each. The present salary 
of the secretary, Lillian M. Shepherd, was 
stated to be $3,390. Although ALA Execu- 
tive Board action approving full implementa 
tion was unknown at the time, the directors 
voted that ACRL fully implement the salaries 
of the ACRL staff in their present grades “as 
long as ALA Headquarters is this 
system of pay and classification.” 

The budget was approved as amended. 

On the recommendation of Mr. Hamlin 
the present 50¢ discount on College and Re- 
search Libraries multiple subscriptions (two 
or more copies ordered at one time to go tc 
one address) was abolished, as of July 1952. 

Mr. Hamlin briefly 
sponsibilities in connection with college and 
reference lbraries in the national emergency, 
and summarized his mimeographed report on 
the subject, dated March 1951, which was 
published in part as “Notes from the ACRL 
Office” in the April 1951 issue of College and 
Research Libraries (p.171-3). 

A first recommendation was that existing 
committees with responsibilities for 
of national problems be 


using 


summarized his re- 


logical 


aspects emergency 


queried as to action planned or taken. A 


second suggestion was that ACRL create a 
committee on safeguarding library materials 
in a national emergency. This should serve 
as a clearinghouse of information on the 
subject. It might spell out its own list of 
“target” or dangerous areas. 

It should be prepared to state when, in its 
best judgment, a state of clear and present 
danger existed, so far as libraries were con- 
cerned. The committee should exercise, at 
least in a negative fashion, a restraining hand 
on hasty and of books 
to remote areas which often entails damage 
and loss, and always curtails service. The 
committtee should publish information on 
ideal storage conditions, on where protected 
or rural space for valuable books might be 
found, and on related matters. The work 
and interests of SLA, CNLA, ARL and the 
Library of Congress on this subject were dis 
cussed. It te establish a com- 
mittee on safeguarding library materials in a 


injudicious removal 


was voted 
national emergency. , 
Discussion concentrated on the position ot 
CNLA in matters of this sort and whether 
or not it be requested to set up a joint com- 
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mittee. Mr. Ellsworth expressed doubt that 
the membership was sufficiently informed on 
the place of CNLA and was in favor of going 
slowly in referring problems to it officially by 
board action informally through 
ACRL representatives present at CNLA 
meetings. Mr. Wright stated that the prob- 
lem was broader than ACRL and ought to 
be considered by the machinery set up in the 
past for consideration of joint problems. 
That machinery is CNLA. It was voted that 
ACRL officially request the CNLA to con- 
sider the establishment of a joint committee 
in the field of safeguarding library materials 


instead of 


in a national emergency. 

Mr. Hamlin then brought up the problem 
of protecting library budgets in the emergency. 
He stated that the Committee on Administra- 
tive Procedure had taken some preliminary 
responsibility for this. He raised the prob- 
lem of developing constructive plans in what 
is called the battle of ideas. No action was 
taken. 

The group voted to refer to the ALA Inter- 
national Relations Board a request from 
Isaac Goldberg that a committee be set up 
to cooperate with libraries in the Near East. 

Confidence was voted in the report of the 
Research Planning Committee, which was 
encouraged to seek funds for its proposed 
conference. 

Mr. Ellsworth raised the question of ACRL 
jurdisdictional area. As a member of ARL 
he had previously charged it with drawing 
off the cream of the projects and the cream 
of the interests from ACRL. He felt that 
the ARL membership lacked confidence in the 
ability of ACRL to act expeditiously on 
problems. Mr. Ellsworth recommended, as 
a start, that the Association give active assist- 
ance to Library of Congress proposals of a 
bibliographical nature. In explanation, a 
whole series of Library of Congress projects, 
such as the serials record and reproduction of 
the union catalog, were cited as examples of 
worthy projects in which the Library of Con- 
gress should have widespread support. 
ACRL should help with these in its own inter- 
est. Following brief discussion the board 
voted to establish a Committee to Implement 
Library of Congress Bibliographical Projects. 

The 1950-51 financial arrangement with 
ALA was for one year only, and action was 
required for the year ahead. The board voted 
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to approve the past financial relationship 
with ALA (60¢ to the division for each of its 
$3.00 memberships; 60 per cent of member 
ship payment tor each membership over $3.00 
but not more than $6.00 to the division trom 
any one membership). 

Mr. Hamlin then brought up the problem 
ot what to do it an ALA dues increase was ap 
proved. The ALA proposed to keep divisional 
as under the old 


would in- 


support on the same basis 
dues. The number of 
evitably shrink because of the price increase, 
and ACRL The 


ceiling limit of $6.00 to a division for any one 


members 
income go down, not up. 


membership means, in effect, that ALA would 
receive as much as $14.00 as its share of a 
personal membership and $44.00 on an insti- 
tutional membership. He questioned whether 
ALA Executive Board members fully under- 
stood the plan as presented by the ALA execu- 
Mr. Hamlin urged that the 
a simple per 


tive secretary. 
basis of divisional support be 
centage of the membership fee, with no floors 
or ceilings or fine print. He recommended 
something in the nature of a 50 or §5 per 
cent across-the-board split of each member- 
ship between ALA and the division of the 
member's The then voted 
unanimously that it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that, if the dues scale is raised, the ACRL 
would wish to have the division of dues be 
tween the ALA and the individual divisions 
toward an 


C hoice. board 


re-examined with a view across- 

the-board, flat percentage division of 

between the ALA and the ACRL. 
ACRL chapters were reported to be in the 


discussion stage in Washington, D.C., eastern 


dues 


and western Pennsylvania, and the Southeast. 
It was voted to be the sense of the meeting 
to encourage regional chapters and that the 
ACRL executive secretary be encouraged to 


give such positive aid as he can within his 
time and expense budget. 

Mr. Hamlin presented the problem of debts 
or funds accruing from ALA surveys of col 
lege and university libraries, which are con 
ducted under the supervision of the ACRL 
office. He stated the ALA executive secretary 
had suggested the following: (1) The divi- 
sion responsible would receive two thirds of 
ALA one 


liabilities or deficits remain- 


supervision tee and 
Any 


completion of the 


the normal 
third; (2) 
ing after 
accrue to, or be paid from, divisional funds; 
(3) Profits trom 
to ALA provided the contract does not run 
The divisional office can, if it 


survey would 


sale of volumes will go 


into a deficit. 
wishes, cut down on costs by assuming con- 


siderable work. Mr. Hamlin felt 
that the proposal was just, and the board 


survey 


voted its approval. 

A question was asked regarding the experi- 
mental placement program in the Southeast. 
Mr. Hamlin stated that the program was dy- 
ing, not because of lack of success, but because 
of too great confusion in the whole placement 
picture. Southeastern, ALA, and CNLA 
have all talked considerably about placement 
programs. The Association of College and 
Reference Libraries should enter placement 
work only if it became apparent that no or 
ganization covering all types of libraries was 
going to work at it. 

Mr. Hamlin remarked on the By-Law pro- 
visions for contributing and sustaining mem 
bers of ACRL stated the Association 
had never had any. He mentioned the prac- 
tice of some large libraries in collecting ALA 
and ACRL memberships from staff members 
Pressure 


and 


and sending these in as a group. 
to join need not necessarily be exercised. 
—Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary. 


Fulbright Grants 


Applications for Fulbright grants for the academic year 1952-53, for work in Europe and 
the Near East, may be sent to the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Com 
mittee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 
Awards are offered for studies in university, public and special librarianship—United Kingdom; 
a librarian with training in visual aids—Cairo; a specialist in training of library personnel— 
Teheran; and for research projects without specification of subject matter. The deadline for 
applications—October 15—will probably be extended. 
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News from the Field 


The papers ot Gen. 
Frank Ross McCoy, pre 


Library 


Acquisitions Gifts, 
Collections sented to the 
of Congress earlier this 
year, cover his long and distinguished career 


from the time he served in the Philippines 
1949. 


speec hes, 


until his retirement in Correspond 


ence, memoranda, reports, early 
notebooks and a valuable series of scrapbooks 
kept through the years by General McCoy's 
assistants document his service as aide-de 
camp to Leonard Wood, Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Taft. 


contains information concerning General Mi 


Howard The collection 


Coy's activities on the Mexican border in 
1915-16, AEF experiences in Europe in World 


War I, 


presidential 


and his work as supervisor of the 


election in Nicaragua in 1928, 
his chairmanship of the Commission of In 
quiry and Conciliation ( Bolivia-Paraguay) in 
1929, and his role as American member of 
the Lytton and Far Eastern Commission. The 
papers furnish a wealth of material for 
biographies and for historians interested in 
twentieth century military history. 

Library of Congress has also acquired a 
semi-official 


Wiedemann, 


and 
Fritz 


group of personal papers 


formerly owned by one 


time company commander in the intantry 


regiment in which Adolph Hitler served as 
corporal, and later Hitler's personal adjutant. 
The material consists primarily of correspond 
ence with Nazi officials and sympathizers and 
organizations from 1938 to 


with German 


1941, the period during which Wiedemann 


served as German consul-general in San 
Francisco and directed German espionage in 
the Western hemisphere. 


vealing series of scrapbooks containing clip 


There is also are 


pings and press notices from newspapers in 
the United States and Canada, identified and 
annotated by Wiedemann. 

The University of 
has received the famous Barker Bible Collec 
tion. It was donated by Carlton Shay, teach 
ing assistant in the UCLA School of Edu 
late Rev. 


Los Angeles Library 


cation and the grandson of the 
J. P. Barker, who assembled it. 


The Barker Collection 


famous religious texts, including an 


features several 
ancient 


Hebrew Torah, handwritten in Spain during 
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the tourteenth century. It also contains the 
Bishop's Bible, printed in 1595 by Christopher 
Barker, ancestor of the Reverend Barker and 
royal printer to the British throne. This was 
the second authorized. English Bible and the 
forerunner of the King James 
version. Other books included in the collec 
tion are William Tyndale’s New Testament, 
printed in 1536; five leaves from the Rusch 
Bible, printed in Strassburg in 1472; a Latin 
Bible printed in France in 1507 by Philip 
Pigouchet; a Rheims New Testament printed 
in France in 1582, the first Roman Catholic 
edition to be translated into English. 

The Denis 1. Duveen collection on alchemy 
been pur 


immediate 


of chemistry has 
library of the University of 
Collection, fully 
Bibliotheca Alchemica et 
Weil, 1949), 


approximately 3000 volumes ranging in scope 


and the history 
chased by the 
Wisconsin. The Duveen 
described = in 
Chemica (London, consists of 
from works on alchemy, distillation and re- 
lated subjects, published in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, to contemporary works on 
Included number of un- 


chemistry. are a 


recorded items on magic and occult science 
as well as several seventeenth-century English 
imprints not recorded by Wing. 

The Library of the American Mathemati 
cal Society has been purchased by the Univer- 
sity of The 


slightly more than 13,000 volumes and is par- 


Georgia. collection contains 
ticularly strong in long runs of the leading 
It also 


and a 


scientific and mathematical journals. 


contains treatises, collected works, 


practically complete collection of American 
Ph.D. dissertations in the field of mathemat- 


ics. The purchase was made possible by a 
gitt Education Board 
which was matched by an equal amount from 
the Board of Regents of the University Sys 
tem of Georgia. 

The Parsons College 
Harvey, librarian), 
gift of a 300-volume collection in organic 
chemistry from an alumnus, Prof. R. C. 
Huston, of Michigan State College. 

Padraic Colum has presented three manu- 
script notebooks, containing a draft of his play 
“Balloon,” to the Columbia University Li- 
braries. 


from the General 


(John F. 


announced the 


Library 
recently 
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M rs. Rose 
additional 31 


ot Swittiana 


Tobias Lazrus has donated an 
items to the Lazrus Collection 
at Columbia. Included among 
these recent additions to the collection are: 
A Discourse of the 
between the Nobles and Commons in Athens 
and Rome, with the they .had 
upon both those States (Switt’s first published 
work), and 4 Tale of a Tub (ist Edition, 


1710). 


Contests and Dissensions 


Conse quences 


London 


Columbia University Libraries have also 


received, trom M_rs. Eustace Seligman, eight 
volumes comprising Prot. Edwin R. A. Selig 
man’s personal file of his ephemeral writings, 
offprints, articles and es 


1m luding reviews, 


Says. 


Inter-Library 
10 mid- 


The Midwest 


Associations, Center, organized by 


Conferences, western universities in 1949, is 


Scholarships now supported and operated 


by 15 member institutions. 
The center's new building, made possible by 
Carnegie Corporation and Rockefeller Foun 
dation grants totalling $1,000,000, was opened 
July 1. 


he voks 


seare h 


It is anticipated that 1000 tons of 
periodicals, newspapers and other re 
materials will be transferred from 
member institutions to the center in Chicago 
during the initial year of operation, accord 


ing to Ralph T. 


Material deposited in the center will be made 


Esterquest, its director. 
available tor cooperative use by the clientele 


ot member institutions. Use of the material 


by member institutions will be for research 


purposes and the material will either be 
mailed to the campus where the research is 
being conducted or will be available for use 
The 15 institutions 


at the center. member 


are: University of Chicago, University of 
Cincinnati, University of Illinois, Illinois In- 
stitute of University, 
State Crerar Li 
brary, University of Kansas, Michigan State 
College, Minnesota, North- 
western University, Notre 


Dame, Purdue University, Wayne University 


Indiana 
lowa, John 


Technology, 


University of 


University of 
University of 


and University of Wisconsin. 

Tne University of Tennessee Library staff 
has established the Mary E. Baker Library 
Scholarship, for the purpose of giving recog- 
staff members 
who have shown unusual promise. The schol- 
arship fund was started in 1949 by the pro- 


nition and encouragement to 
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staff through 


project 


members ot the 


The 


tessional 
was 
statt, addi 
Former staff 

The schol 


University 


voluntary contribution. 


later adopted by the entire and 


tional funds have been raised. 
have also contributed. 


The 


has this year co 


members 
arship amounts to $300.00. 
ot Illinois School 


operated by providing tor 


Library 
remission of tees 


and tuition for the recipient. As a result, 
the scholarship has almost doubled in cash 
value, and offers substantial assistance to the 


The Mary E. Baker Scholarship is 


an elected committee of the 


student. 
administered by 
staff. The committee collects the funds, re 
ceives applications, and chooses the recipient. 


Applicants must have at least one year’s ex 


. 
perience on the University of Tennessee Li 


staff. Their work must show ability 


to profit from turther training and they must 


brary 


exhibit an interest in librarianship as a career. 


In accepting the scholarship, the recipient 


makes no commitment conc erning his return 
The 


first award, made for the 1950-51 school year, 


to the University of Tennessee Library. 


was granted to Doris Methvin, Leoma, Tenn. 

The 
municipal 
Francisco Bay Area has enabled the School of 


cooperation of a selected group of 


and county libraries in the San 


Librarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley, to offer 
ing fellowships to be known as the Carleton 
B. Joeckel Internships. 
provide an opportunity for 


a limited number of work 


These internships will 
a small group of 
exceptional students, interested in public li 
brary work, to gain valuable experience and 
to be paid while studying. The libraries co 
operating in the plan have agreed to guarantee 
a minimum of $100 a month, at their regular 
rates, for the nine months of the aca 
demic that will permit 
studerits to attend library school concurrently. 
ordinarily take 
complete the library school course. 


hourly 
year, on schedules 


Internes will two years to 


An interlibrary loan 


Miscellany multiple-carbon unit-re- 
quest form and _ stand- 
ardized label, approved by the ACRL Com- 
Interlibrary 


meeting held at Oregon State College and 


mittee on Loan at a two-day 
the University of Oregon during April, was 
presented for approval and sponsorship at the 
July meeting in Chicago. The effectiveness 
of the unit-form for cutting interlibrary loan 
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costs has already been demonstrated in several 
California libraries during the past year. The 
committee also presented, for study and com- 
procedure for handling 
The chairman of the com- 
A. Kozumplik, Oregon 


ment, a suggested 
interlibrary loans. 
mittee is William 
State College. 
On Dee. 4, 
versity of Tennessee voted to assign faculty 
rank to professional members of the library 
staff. Although appointments to professional 
positions had carried faculty rank for many 
years, it was felt that the assignment of specific 
academic rank would strengthen the positions 
and appropriate recognition of the 
staff in the future. The following ranks were 
assigned to the after a 
committee had decided upon the qualifications 
of the staff in respect to the requirements 
established as criteria. The chief of Readers’ 
Services and chief of Order and Processing 
were given the rank of professor; head of 
Reference, associate professor; heads of Cata- 


1950, the trustees of the Uni- 


insure 


various positions 


loging, Circulation and Order, assistant pro- 
fessor; branch librarian, assistant professor; 
senior librarian, assistant professor; junior 
librarian, instructor. 

Joseph C. Borden, associate librarian in 
charge of the Acquisitions Department, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Library, reports that for 
the past year the library has been placing 
its desiderata file on punched cards, notched 
to permit a subject approach. This method 
permits a quick compilation of a list of items 
wanted in a special field. 

On April 2, 1951 the University of Ken- 
tucky Libraries formally dedicated its Samuel 
M. Wilson Library. Dr. Thomas D. Clark 
presided and the dedicatory address, “The 
Repulse of the Silent Artillery,” was given by 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 


The Annual Report of 
the Library of Congress 
indicates that the impact 
of world events on the public has been re- 
flected in the services of the Library of Con- 
gress. Dr. Luther Evans points out that 
Congress—the first concern of the library— 
has increasingly sought reference service on 
ever-broadening and urgent issues. Its re- 
quests for from the Legislative 
Reference Service increased 47 per cent over 
the previous year’s total, and it borrowed 


Publications 


assistance 
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384 per cent more material through the Loan 
Division. Government agencies and the gen- 
eral public also turned to the library in in 
creasing numbers for answers to questions 
posed by a troubled world. The library as a 


whole served 900,095 readers with 2,186,467 
pieces of material for use within its buildings 
and 265,336 pieces for outside use during the 


1950 period. For the first time, in the 1950 
Annual Report, the librarian devotes a 
separate chapter to “External Relations” —the 
library's contributions to ties with friendly 
nations, to the continued growth of demo- 
cratic ideals, and to the recognition of com- 
mon cultural heritages. 

The Library of Congress has 
Marketing Maps of the United States: An 
Annotated List, compiled by Walter W. Ris- 
tow (Card Division, 40 cents). 

Cornell University has issued the Nicholas 
H. Noyes Collection of Historical Americana 
in the Cornell University Library. (Ithaca, 
1951, 25p.). 

Polonica Americana is an annotated catalog 
of the Archives and Museum of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union of Chicago (1950, 
250p.). Compiled by Alphonse S$. Wolanin, 
librarian of Alliance College, this is an alpha- 
betical listing by author. 

British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1632- 
1800, compiled by Powell Stewart, has been 
issued by the University of Texas (1950, 
172p.). This is a descriptive catalog of a col- 
lection in the University of Texas Library. 

The first five parts of the second revised 
edition of the Handbuch der Bibliothekswis- 
senschaft of Fritz Milkau has 
These five portions include 480 pages of text. 

The Royal Library, Copenhagen, A Brief 
Introduction is a 31-page illustrated pam- 
phlet issued by the library in 1951. 

Benjamin Franklin, Winston Churchill: An 
Exhibition Celebrating the Bi-centennial of 
the University of Pennsylvania Library, May 
8-June 15, 1951 has been issued by the uni- 
versity (§5p., 1951). 

The American Library Association has pub- 
lished a useful Library Binding Manual, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Joint Com 
mittee of the ALA and the LBI, by Louis 
N. Feipel and Earl W. Browning (74p., 1951, 
$1.50). This is‘a practical guide to problems 
of binding, and includes such topics as the 
reasons for binding, what to bind, mending 


issued 


appeared. 
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and repairing, selection of a bindery, the cost 
and binder’s 
In addition to several illustrations, the 
manual also includes minimum specifications 
for Class “A” library binding, standards for 
reinforced new books, guide to fair value, and 


ot binding, inspection of the 


work, 


a glossary. 

Eugene P. Willging, director of the Catho- 
lic University of Library, is the 
author of “The Library in Catholic College 
and University: A Survey,” in The Catholic 
Educational Review, April 19§1. 

James W. Perry, known to librarians for 
his interest in 
in the field of chemistry, is the 
author of Russian (New York, 
Interscience Publishers, 1950, 816p., $7.50). 
Dr. Perry, who is now associate professor of 


America 


problems of documentation, 
especially 


Scientihy 


modern languages, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has as his purpose the teaching 
ot a 
technical Russion. 


reading knowledge of scientific and 
The volume is divided into 
40 lesson, each of which is concerned with a 
facet of the Russian 


typical 


language. Some 700 


sentences are analyzed. Librarians 
should find this a useful volume for their col- 
lections or for personal self-study. 

The South African Library Association has 
issued a Handbook of Librarianship in South 
Africa, 1950 (1951, 136p. 10s.). In addition 


to material relating to examinations and 
syllabuses, the volume contains a summary of 
South African library history, library legisla- 
tion, a list of members of the association, a 
list of South African libraries, 
lists of publications. (Copies to be obtained 
from Main Library, University of the Wit- 


watersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa.) 


and various 


The Institute of Aeronautical Sciences has 
issued a Symposium on Standardization in 
Technical Information Services for Govern- 
ment edited by Maurice H. 
Smith (New York, 1951, 44p., $1.00). This 
is a report of a meeting held in New York 
in January, 1951. The 
issued the Aeronautical Engineering Index, 
1950 (178p., $5.00; to [AS members, $2.00). 

The Atomic Energy Commission Group, 
Department of Security Council Affairs, 
United Nations, has issued 4n International 
Bibliography on Atomic Energy, vol. 2, Sci- 
entific Affairs. Volume I of this work, issued 
in 1949, dealt with the political, economic and 
The current 


Contractors, 


institute has also 


social aspects of atomic energy. 
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volume contains 24,282 items. There is an 
author index, and a list of the journals used. 
Order copies from Columbia University Press, 
New York, N.Y., $10.00. 

Library Notes of Duke University Library, 
for January 1951, contains “George Washing- 
ton Cable Letters in Duke University Li 
brary,” by Mattie Russell, and “The Byron 
Collection in the Rare Book Room of Duke 
University Library,” by Thomas M. Simkins, 
Jr. 

Felix Reichmann, assistant director of the 
Cornell University Library, is the compiler of 
“German Printing in Maryland: A Checklist, 
1768-1950,” appearing in the Twenty-Seventh 
Report, 1950, of the Society for the History 
of Germans in Maryland. 

The Library Association 
issued The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1040, 
with T. Rowland Powell 
(sgip., price £5. §s.). Order from The Li- 
brary Association, Chaucer House, Malet 
Place, London, W. C. I. 

The University of Illinois School 
has now issued 22 numbers of its “Occasional 


(London) has 


as general editor 


Library 
Papers.” These papers are on various sub 
jects, and several are of direct interest to col 
lege and Herbert 
Goldhor, who is editor of the series, indicates 
that 
wish to be placed on the mailing list. 
Goldhor 
manuscripts for possible inclusion in the series. 
Address him at University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 

“College Libraries in Illinois,” a series of 
descriptive articles, began appearing in //linois 
Libraries with the February 1951 
These articles, written by the librarians of 
the respective institutions, describe the bibli- 


university librarians. 


which 
Dr. 


submit 


issues are available to libraries 


also invites librarians to 


issue. 


ographical resources, physical facilities, his- 


tory, general program and objectives of the 


various colleges of Illinois, which at present 
number several In the presentation 
of this series, Editor Helene H. Rogers of 
Illinois Libraries has the assistance of David 
K. Maxfield of the University of Illinois. 
The Princeton University Press has issued 
several titles of interest to librarians. The 
Theory of Investment of the Firm by 
Friedrich and Vera Lutz (253p., $4.00), is 
largely an application of the theory of capital 
to the individual firm, following the tradition 


of K. Wicksell and F. A. Hayek 


score. 


Lights in 
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Hall: A Book of the 
Princeton, 1746-10946, by Charles G. Osgood 


(276p., $3.00) 1s 


Nassau Bicentennial 
a resume and evaluation of 


Princeton's 200th anniversary program. In 
addition to a sketch of Princeton's history, the 
volume also contains descriptions of the con 
convocations, concerts, lectures, ser 
mons, and other occasions. The History of 
the Four Last Years of the Queen, edited 
by Herbert Davis, introduction by 
Harold Williams, is volume 7 of the series, 
The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift (2s5ap.. 
$3.75). 


printed from the Windsor manuscript, a copy 


terences 


with an 


This volume is here for the first time 


which contains Swift's own autograph correc- 
“written at Windsor 
Mr. Wil 

manuscript in 1935. 
Rush, edited by L. H. 


in two volumes 


tions, the endorsement 
1713," and the original preface. 
liams discovered the 
Letters of 
Butterfield, has 


$15.00 the set). 


Benjamin 
been issued 
(1295p., The two volumes 
contain over 650 letters (two-thirds of them 
never before printed), the first covering the 
period, 1761-1792, and the second, 1793-1813 
The letters Rush's 
Philadelphia apprenticeship and 
studies to international eminence as scientist 


trace career from his 


European 
and sage. His correspondents included the 
first five presidents of the United States and 
leading figures in science in America and 
Europe. Another 
Press imprint is Public Relations and Ameri 


can Democracy hy a R. Pimlott 


new Princeton University 


$4.00). The volume seeks 
people 
efforts. 
An item of information perhaps of interest to 
Pimlott’s 
Library of 


(1951, 205p., 


to explain what public relations 


do, and the social purpose of their 


librarians is Mr reference to the 
Congress 
with publicity 

Of the 130 items listed under the 


1948 holdings ot the 


dealing public relations or 
generally 
subject heading “publicity,” the output was 
slight in the 1920's and for most of the 1930's. 
Mr. Pim- 
lott has devoted much of the book to a case 


of the informational and propaganda 


It rose during and after the war. 


study 
activities of the federal 

The 
has issued its 
Lamont Library 


government. 
Library, Harvard 
Classification 


College, 
of the 
Copies of this publication 


Lamont 
Se he me 


may be obtained from the Lamont Library 
at a cost of §0 cents each. 

Let's Look at the Record, by Thomas R. 
Amlie (Capital City Press, Madison, Wiscon 
sin, 1951, 612p., $10.00) is a review of the two 
major political parties in the United States 
since the breakdown of 1929, and of the man 
ner in which the representatives and senators 
666 key roll 


It would be a useful source of infor 


have voted on approximately 
calls. 
mation for reference librarians. 

The United Nations continued to publish 
its useful monthly guide, the United Nations 
Documents Index. \n June the first Cumula 
The 
monthly publication lists and indexes, by sub 
United Nations 


and of the specialized agencies, exclusive of 


tive Index to volume I was published. 
ject, the documents of the 


confidential material. Each issue contains a 
list of 


ranged alphabetically. 


documents and a subject index, ar 


The 


issues is available in the 


annual cumula 
tion of the monthly 


Index. 


under the particular section or 


Cumulative Documents are classified 
agency by 
were promulgated, and full in- 
date oft 
language, size, and price, together with a brief 
of contents is given. Annual sub 
scription Orders 
placed with International Documents Service 
2900 


which they 


formation concerning publication, 
summary 
rate is $7.50. should be 


Columbia University Press, Broadway 
New York 27, N.Y. 

In The Scholar Adventurers (New York 
Macmillan, 338p. Richard 
Altick, who is at present protessor of English 


at Ohio State University, has exploded the 


1950. $5.00), 


idea that literary scholarship is as dry as dust 
and lacking in excitement. Librarians, bibli 


ographers, and scholars generally will find 
this an entertaining as well as an instructive 
introduction to the intricate avenues of 
literary 


the trials ot “The Unsung Scholar.” his difh 


research. Whether he is discussing 
culties in completing a work of scholarship 
or the search for manuscripts and other ma 
terials, Dr. Altick has succeeded in dramatiz 
ing the work of the scholar adventurer. Li 
brarians will recognize many references to 
personalities and institutions with which they 


are familiar. 
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Personnel 


Yale Universit 


David H. Clift 


| a H. Cuter, the new Executive Secre 
tary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, has had a fine training for his important 


Mason County 
1907, and educated at 


position. He was born in 
Kentucky, on June 16 
the University of Kentucky 


School of Library Service. 


ind the Columbia 
University 
His experience includes work as a student 
in the libraries of the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington Public Library, and the Columbia 
Libraries. He was a reference as- 
Ne “ y ork Public 
1931-37; assistant to the director, Columbia 
1937-42; 
tenant in the Office of Strategic Services dur 
ing World War II; deputy, and later, acting 
chief, Mission to 
Germany, 1945-46 (on leave from Yale) ; in- 
structor summer session’ New Haven State 
College, 1948; and associate li- 
brarian, Yale University, since 1945. 
ALA Board on 
Administration, 1950-51; secretary 
ber at large, Microcard Committee, 1947 to 
1947-49, first vice president, 
Connecticut 
Library 1949-50, 
nominee for president, 1951-52, Connecticut 


University 
sistant in the Library, 


University Libraries, Second Lieu 


Library otf Congress 


Teachers 
He was 
chairman of the Personnel 
and mem- 
date: secretary 
1949-50 and president, 1950-51, 


Association; treasurer, 
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Valley chapter, Special Libraries Association ; 
1941-42, New York Library club 
nominee for first vice president and president 
ot College and 


president, 


elect, 1950-51, Association 


Reterence Libraries. He has been active in 
the Friends of the Hamden (Conn.) Library 
Organization, and served on the Technical 
Advisory Committee tor Regional Libraries 
Connecticut State Department of Education 
1949-50. 


During his period of activity with the 


Connecticut Library Association he was the 
chief stimulant to the extensive studies, look 
ing forward to the improvement of public and 
These have 


presentation of 


activities 
bills to the 


regional 


rural library service. 
resulted in the 
Legislature tor the establishment of a 
library program in Connecticut 

Mr. Clift’s contribution to the lite at Yale 
was recognized by his being made an Associate 
Fellow of Trumbull College. His great con 
tribution at Yale was in drafting and putting 
Plan 


in school and de 


into operation a Classification and Pay 
for Librarians, his activity 
efficient and 
both local 


work for 


partmental library matters, his 


diplomatic dealing with scholars 


and from afar, and his constant 


the welfare and proper recognition of the 
librarians at Yale. 

My concern at losing him is great, I believe 
we have been a happy team. I feel, however, 
that he has a fine opportunity in his new posi 
The David 


I am also proud that the Association 


tion. Association needs more 
Clifts. 
came to Yale for their man; it is another con 
firmation of the reason for the founding of 
Yale “to train young men tor Public Service.” 
—James 7 Babb. 

Columbia Li 


friendly 


British 


vigorous and 


HE University of 
brary gets a 
westerner as its librarian on August 1 when 
Neal Harlow 
ship at UCLA to succeed Leslie Dunlap in 
the B.C. job. A 


Harlow gained a solid background in western 


leaves. the assistant librarian 


man of many specialties, 
history as a member of the Bancroft Library 
staff, 1934-38, and as a senior staff member of 
the California History Section of the Cali 
fornia State Library, 1938-1945. this 
experience came his recent book The Maps of 


From 
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Neal Harlou 


San Francisco Bay from the Spanish Dis- 
covery in 1769 until the American Occupation, 
published by the Book Club of California in 
1950 and printed so well by the Grabhorn 
Press that it was selected by the Rounce and 
Cofhin Club for special distinction among the 
He also has published 


a number of articles and reviews in various 


western books of 1950. 


journals on aspects of western history, and 
is recognized by fellow bibliophiles in the 
Book Club of California, the Zamorano Club 
and the Westerners Club as no 
From work on his major 


mean man 
with map and book. 
book came technical knowledge of maps and 


their usefulness in libraries which helped him 


set up a coordinated program on the 
UCLA campus; 
by the State Library 
on maps. From his experience with early 
California newspapers in the Bancroft and 
State Libraries he developed an active and 
useful interest in the conservation and filming 
of newspapers and in their research use. The 
culmination of this interest was a special study 
of the conservation of newspaper resources 
in California libraries, undertaken for the 
State Library and the two state university 
libraries in California. A natural consequence 
of this interest, as well as of his photographic 
hobby, has been an informed pursuit of the 
problem of photography in library service, a 
matter on which he has done publishing also. 

Under Harlow’s recent editor 
ship the California Library Bulletin was so 
revamped in style and invigorated in content 
that many of us consider it the country’s best 
regional library journal. 

Mr. Harlow joined the UCLA Library in 
1945, first in charge of the gifts and exchange 
program, and then as head of the new De- 
partment of Special Collections which he 
with vigor and good sense, bring- 


map 
recently he was called back 


as a special consultant 


two-year 


organized 
ing into being a department that gives skill 
ful service with such specialized materials as 
books, 
archival materials. 
was so obvious that he was the natural can- 


manuscripts, music and 


His administrative ability 


rare maps, 


didate for the assistant librarianship in 1950, 
and this has led him on to British Columbia. 
He is a graduate of UCLA and of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarianship 
at Berkeley —Robert J osper. 


Appointments 


Dr. Lester Asheim is now dean of students, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Melvin Bennett has accepted an appoint 
ment as head, Reference Department, Texas 
A and M College library. 

Margaret F. Brickett has been appointed 
librarian of the U. S. Department of Labor 
Library, Washington. 

Solon J. Buck is now 
of Congress. 


Mary 


Assistant Librarian 


Lois Bull has been appointed as- 
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sistant university librarian for personnel at 
the University of Illinois Library. 

Marguerite Carder is now head of the 
Reference Department, Mary Washington 
College Library, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Robert L. Carey is librarian in 
charge of periodicals and exchanges, George 
town University Library. 

William Chidekel has been appointed super 
visor, Reserve Division, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Alexander Clark has been appointed curator 


order 
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of manuscripts, rare books, and special col- 
University Library. 

head of the reserve 
Washington Li 


lections, Princeton 

Anabel Coots is now 
book 
brary, Seattle. 

E. Heyse Dummer, Bradley 
University since 1949, was visiting professor 
it the University of Kentucky's Department 
of Library Science during the summer. He 
taught courses on the college and university 


room, University of 


librarian of 


library and the history of books. 
Mary librarian, School of 
Nursing, Georgetown University Library. 
Mary L. Fleet has been appointed reterence 
Library, 


Dunegan is 


librarian, Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 

Jerry Reavis Foster has been appointed li- 
brarian at Frank Phillips College, Borger, 
Texas. 

Roger de Georges is order li- 
brarian, Georgetown University Library. 

Ada L. Green, formerly on the staff of the 


Library, 


assistant 


University of Massachusetts was 


appointed reference librarian, Bard College, 


as of August 1. 

Ruth Hardin has been appointed head of 
the Documents Section, Michigan State Li- 
brary. 

Richard J. Hofstad is circulation librarian, 
Georgetown University Library. 

Andrew Horn, formerly head of the De- 
partment of Special Collections at University 
of California at Los Angeles, is now assistant 
librarian. 

Richard D. Hupman has been appointed 
Librarian, the U. Mr. Hupman 
was formerly in charge of the Law Library in 


S. Senate. 


the Capitol. 

James V. Jones has become librarian of the 
School of Commerce, St. Louis University. 

Warren A. Lussby has been appointed li- 
brarian, Rocky Mountain College, Billings, 
Mont. 

John G. W. McCord has been appointed 
chief, Order Division, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Libraries. 

Arthur M. McAnally, who has been as- 
sistant director, Public Service Departments, 
University of Illinois Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian, University of Oklahoma. 
A sketch of Dr. McAnally appears in CERL, 
September 1945, p. 364-65. 

Alice Martin has accepted an appointment 
as librarian at Jamestown College. 
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Donald G. Max is now head, Cataloging 
Department, U.S. Army Air Force Geophysics 
Library, Boston, Mass. 

David C. Mearns is 
Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress, 
and has been named to the library’s Chair of 
American Histary. 

George R. Meluch is Agricultural Experi 
ment Station Librarian, Purdue University. 

Dr. Frederic J. Mosher is instructor, School 
California. 


now head of the 


of Librarianship, University of 
Lawrence P. Murphy has been appointed li 
brarian, Fisheries-Oceanography Branch Li 
brary, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Donald Nelson has become librarian, East 
ern Oregon College of Education, La Grande. 
Mrs. Mattielee Newman Skelton is 
head, Loan Department, University of Kan- 
Library. 
tollowing 


now 


sas City 
The 

made at the University 

Gertrude Stolper transferred from the Acqui 


appointments have been 


of Oregon Library: 


sitions Department to become social science 
librarian; Edward L. Affleck has been ap 
pointed science librarian; Walter D. Nelson, 
acquisitions librarian, and Robert W. Cryder, 
administrative assistant. 

Velva Jeanne Osborn has been appointed 
circulation-reference librarian at the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center, effective July 1. 

Joan Linley Pritchard has been appointed 
assistant, University of Massachusetts Li- 
brary, Amherst. 

At Purdue Audio-Visual 
Center, with film production, audio-recording, 
projection as well as other aids’ services, and 


University an 


gwe'm and slide library, has been consolidated 


and made an administrative part of the li- 
braries. John H. Moriarty is the director 
of the Audio-Visual Center as well as of the 
libraries. L. D. Miller is film librarian. 
James Ranz has been apointed head of the 
Catalog Department, University of Virginia. 
Madeline Riffey has accepted an appoint- 
ment as reference librarian in the under- 
graduate library of the University of Illinois. 
Jane St. Clair became catalog librarian of 
the Chicago Undgergraduate Division, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, on April 1. 
Formerly she was assistant to the head of the 
Catalog Department at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 
Mrs. Luger K. Sites is assistant cataloger, 


Georgetown University Library. 








Wilbur Jordan Smith is now head of the 
Department of Special Collections at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles as the 
successor of Andrew Horn. 

Robert Talmadge has been appointed li- 
brary administrative assistant at the Uni 
versity of Illinois Library. 

lan Thom became chief of technical services 


Library on May 


Harvard 


at Northwestern University 
1. Mr. Thom formerly at 
College Library. 

John B. Tompkins is 
services, Bancroft Library, 
California. 

Alexander J. Wall, Jr., is now director ot 
the New Jersey Historical Society, Newark. 


was 


head of public 


University of 


Retirements 


members of the University of 
Illinois Library staff, Josie B. Houchens, 
Fanny Dunlap, and Meta M. Sexton, reached 
age on September 1. 


Three 


automatic retirement 

Miss Houchens, a native of New Orleans 
and an alumna of Sophie Newcomb College, 
came to the Illinois Library School in 1903, 
received the B.L.S. degree in 1905, and joined 
the library staff the year. At 
various times she has served as circulation as- 


follow ing 


sistant, general assistant, binding librarian and 
lecturer in the Library School. Since 1941 
she has been assistant university librarian in 
1945 pro- 
moted to associate professor of library science. 
1928 to 1941 she also held summer- 
appointments as ifistructor in bibli- 
ography and reference at the Columbia Uni 
versity School of Library Service. Professor 
Houchens’ professional activities include terms 
Association committees 
concerned with personnel and binding. She is 
joint editor of the Jilinois Library School 
Association News Letter and is president of 


charge of personnel, and in was 


From 


session 


on American Library 


that association during the current year. 
Miss Dunlap, a native of Missouri, is also 


a graduate of the Illinois Library School, 
class of 1915, and held her first appointment 
at Illinois from 1912 to 1915, in the Catalog 
Department. After 
Kansas State College and University of Mis 
souri Libraries, she returned to Illinois in 
lecturer in 


five years’ absence at 


1920 as reference librarian and 
the Library School, a position she has since 
filled. Im 1945 she was promoted to be 
assistant professor of library 
reference librarian during the past 31 years, 
thousands of students and faculty members 
at the University of Illinois have been aided 
in their study and research by Professor Dun 


science. As 


lap. 

Miss Sexton was born in Connecticut, and 
holds degrees from Smith College, Oberlin 
College and the Illinois Library School. Her 
first library experience was at Oberlin, from 
She joined the Illinois Library 
1922 as a cataloger, and has since 


1916 to 1920. 
staff in 
devoted her entire time to cataloging of the 
famous Cavagna Italian Collection. In 1950 
her calendar of the manuscripts in this col- 
lection was published as the first volume in 
the Adah Patton Memorial Series. 


Personnel Changes in Foreign Libraries 


Dr. Otto Brechler, for many years chief of 


Dr. Hans Wegener became director of the 
Bremen Staatsbibliothek on Jan. 1, 1951. 

Dr. Karl Lebrecht Preisendanz, well 
known papyrologist of the University of 
Heidelberg Library, retired on Jan. 31, 1951. 

Dr. Joseph Hofinger, formerly director of 
the Studienbibliothek in Salzburg, was ap- 
pointed director of the University of Inns- 
bruck Library on Dec. 31, 1950, as. the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Rudolf Flatscher, who has re- 


tired. 
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the Manuscript Section of the Oeéester 
reichische N ationalbibliothek, 
31, 1950, and died on Jan. 9, 1951, at the age 
ot 605. 

Dr. Albert Predeek, who has traveled ex 
tensively in the United States, has been re 
lieved of his office as director of the Univer- 
sity of Jena Library by the East German 


retired on Dec. 


Soviet authorities 
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Necrology 


In the death of Thayer Gerould on 
June 8, 1951, the 


tinguished 


James 

library world lost a dis 
member. His interests and 
uctivities were broad. 
the post of 
Missouri 


Princeton 


In addition to holding 
librarian at the University of 

Minnesota, and 
took a 


part in setting up bibliographical controls 


University of 
University, he very active 
the greatest importance. 
Dr. Gerould’s first participation in a major 
was in connection 
Serials. This 


discussions 


bibliographical enterprise 
with the List of 


out of suggestions and 


Union grew 
which 
started in 1913. An Advisory Committee, of 
which Dr. H. M. 
and Dr. Gerould a member, 


ALA in 1922. Dr. 


program was large 


Lydenberg was chairman, 
was appointed 
Gerould’s share in the 
and vigorous. The first 
edition appeared in 1927, under the editorship 
of Winifred (Mrs. Gerould), fol- 
lowed by two supplements which carried the 
1932. Dr. Gerould at first 
chairman of the which brought 
forth the 1943. Due to ill 
health he Donald B. Gil- 


christ as chairman in 1938. 


Gregory 
record to was 
committee 
second edition in 


was replaced by 


The Union List 


portant publications created by the same pat 


of Serials led to other im 
tern of cooperation among American libraries. 
Dr. Gerould also was chairman of three other 
which brought to the world the 
Serial Publications of 

IS15-1931 


committees 
List of the 
Governments (1932); 
Newspapers 1821-1936, (1937); 
tional Congresses and Conferences 1840-1037 
(1938). 

While at Minnesota Dr. 
the distribution 
certain statistics of a group of libraries. The 


Foreign 
American 


and Interna 


Gerould started 


of an annual sheet giving 


was continued when he came to 
and the so-called Princeton Statis 


tics are still appearing each winter. 


practice 
Princeton, 


Dr. Gerould was the author and compiler of 
many books and he contributed several articles 
to serial publications. 

As just 
Dr. Gerould’s 


given, the record of the results of 
efforts 
contribution from one man. 


shows an impressive 


This rec ord does 


not show his great capacity as an adminis- 


trator, nor his vibrant personality which was 
meetings with li 


very much in evidence at 


brary colleagues. —Lawrence Heyl. 
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Review Articles 
Bibliographic Organization 


Bibliographic Organization; Papers Presented 
before the Fifteenth Annual Conference of 
the Graduate Library School, July 24-29, 
1950. Edited by Jesse H. Shera and 
Margaret E. Egan. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, cigs1. XII, 275p. $5.00. 
It has long been recognized that the exist- 

ing organization of bibliography is too imper- 

fect and too incoherent for effective control. 

But scientists, 

military men and government officials during 


the experiences of scholars, 
the war, the growing realization of our in- 
creasing inability to cope with the mounting 
volume of significant information recorded in 
or out of print, and recognition of the funda- 
mental importance of knowledge of this in- 
formation to the ultimate preservation of our 
civilization have combined to point up the 
urgency of the need for positive action toward 
improvement before bibliographic chaos be- 
comes complete. 

This book is the record of the deliberations 
of the 1950 conference of the Graduate Li 
brary School which directed its attention to a 
systematic examination of all aspects of this 
problem of organizing, locating and transmit- 
ting the published and unpublished records of 
scholarship. The conference did not attempt 
to pose definite solutions but rather to outline 
the problem completely with due attention 
to all of its facets from the history of past 
attempts to the potentialities of mechanical 
devices, and to summarize those present 
trends which might affect existing agencies 
and practices, future investigations of biblio- 
graphic problems, and the development of 
bibliographic services. 

These papers are a valuable synthesis of 
present thinking and suggest many avenues 
worthy of exploration in the effort to improve 
bibliography. Some of the observations are 
repetitious of truths long held. The delinea- 
tion of bibliographic problems in the human- 
ities, social sciences and natural sciences does 
not add particularly to the extent of our 
understanding, but these new summations are 
useful résumés in relatively compact form. 
of the assumptions upon which the 
arguments are contro- 


Some 


authors base their 
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prove to be 
forth are 


others may even 
But the ideas set 
genuinely provocative and worthy of 
sideration by all who have a stake in the 


improvement of bibliography. 


versial ; 
erroneous. 
con- 


The 


casual browser will find much of it rough 


This is not an easy book to read. 


going and the serious student will have to do 
considerable digging to get at all of the im- 
portant facts. In large measure, perhaps, 
this difficulty derives from the abstract nature 
of many of the concepts discussed, but some 
part of it seems to result from the extensive 
elaboration of examples, an overfondness for 
the jargon of the scholar-specialist and the li- 
brarian, and a seeming preference for poly- 
syllabic words to convey a meaning. In view 
of the importance of the book it is regrettable 
that its difficulty will almost certainly operate 
to reduce the size of its audience. 

It may be interesting to compare the con- 
clusions of the various participants. Verner 
Clapp defines bibliographic organization and 
its role in contemporary civilization though 
some will argue that the distinction drawn 
between “bibliographic and 
“bibliographic control” is one of semantics, 
not of significance. He that a 
taxonomic study of bibliographies to identify 
those types which have the widest potential 
usefulness and therefore offer the brightest 
hope for achieving effective bibliographic 
control is of primary importance. Attention 
is needed also to existing gaps in coverage, 
the problem of duplication, appropriate levels 
of» informativeness and comprehensiveness, 
methods of indicating location of materials, 


organization” 


suggests 


more cooperation among interested agencies, 
the development of suitable classification and 
coding schemes and subject heading lists, and 
the potentialities of mechanical devices. 
Kathrine Murra reviews the history of the 
several abortive attempts to organize bibliog- 
raphy internationally but sees some reason 
for optimism about the future because of the 
interest of Unesco, the deeper understanding 
of the need, and the existence of more groups 
and individuals who can and are trying to do 
something about improving bibliography. 
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The role of classification in bibliography is 
reviewed by Mortimer Taube, Jesse Shera 
and S$. R. Ranganathan who arrive at various 
conclusions. Taube, who has convinced him- 
self that the development of current compre- 
hensive national bibliography on a large scale 
is a snare and a delusion and offers no hope 
of effective control, concludes that traditional 
classification schemes are inadequate, that the 
development of universally-acceptable subject 
heading lists is impossible, and that a new 
classification scheme based upon “categories” 
of information in each subject field which can 
be expressed in terms of coordinates with each 
other offers the best hope. Such 
he points out, will provide intensive or deep- 
analysis itself 
coding tor punched card or other mechanical 


a scheme, 


level and will lend also to 


sorting devices. Shera agrees with Taube on 
existing classification 
the need for a 
concepts rather than of 
books. One that 
Shera and Taube are searching for essentially 
Ranganathan is in general 
submits 


the inadequacy of 


schemes and proposes new 
classification of 


knowledge or of senses 


the same thing. 


agreement with his colleagues but 
that the Colon does, or 
ultimately do, Taube 


Shera want their new classifications to do. 


Classification will 


precisely what and 


Herman Fussler emphasizes the need for 


attention to improved physical 


This, he 


increased 
access to materials. argues, must 
come about through an improved understand- 
ing of the needs and working methods of 
readers and from new approaches in library 
administration derived from this understand- 
ing. Other improvements in physical access 
may be expected from increased cooperation 
among libraries in acquistion programs, in- 
creased interlibrary and the develop- 
ment of storage libraries, and from increased 
use of better 


communication among libraries, and improved 


loans 


photographic reproduction, 
local access. 

The potentialities of decentralized subject 
cataloging, especially in libraries, 
in improving the intensity of subject analysis, 
suitably specialized 
classification schemes and subject heading 
lists, and the selectivity and discrimination in 
subject analysis are suggested by Raynard 
Swank. His proposal for combining general 
reference services and descriptive cataloging 
new general bibliography 


academic 


the development of 


activities in a 
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division is among the more _ provocative 
proposals. 

One is mildly surprised to discover Ralph 
Shaw, often considered the arch-advocate of 
mechanizing routine library activities, warn- 
that 


machines are a panacea for our troubles. He 


ing against the premature conclusion 
pqints out the need for applying management 
methods in determining for which activities 
machines will be more economical and effec- 
tive than other methods. Some routines, he 
assures us, can never be as economically per 
formed by machine as by traditional methods, 
and this must be recognized in projecting 
mechanical solutions to our problem. 

The implications of all these discussions 
are pointed out by John Cory who notes that 
they point toward the ultimate development 
of more specialized and personalized library 
careful distinction of the 


service, a more 


and nonresearch li- 


reliance on 


functions of research 


braries, and increased research 
libraries by public libraries for answers to 
dificult reference or research questions. He 
also foresees that librarians will become bet- 
ter bibliographers and that library operations 
will certainly become more highly mechanized. 

Margaret Schindler describes in detail the 
preparation of the Bibliography of Agricul- 
ture as a case study in the preparation of a 
modern current comprehensive subject bibli- 
ography. Carl Kraeling, Irene Taeuber and 
Herman Henkle problems of 
bibliographic control in the humanities, social 
and make 


review the 
sciences and the natural sciences 
positive suggestions of specific needs in each 
field. And Margaret Egan summarizes the 
general findings of the conference. 

It is important to remember that none of 
the participants lays any claim to infallible 
prophetic vision. Rather attempts to 
assess the significant problems within his area 
of interest, the trends in the solution of those 


each 


problems, possible added methods of attack, 


and to project possible, probable or desirable 
developments. From these considered 
cussions the magnitude of the total problem 
becomes overwhelmingly apparent, and the 
many facets which must be considered in any 
reasonable attempt at solution loom as almost 
large problems in their own right. 
The many librarians to 
make valuable contributions are thus more 
clearly seen, and it may be said that in its 


dis- 


equally 
opportunities for 
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attempt to make this delineation the confer- 
ence has succeeded uncommonly well. 
Inevitably the findings of such a conference 
numerous suggestions of areas in 
which further study is necessary before any 
frontal attack on the big problem can begin. 
This isolation of specific problems and their 
solution to the end that the summation of 
solutions will provide a rational method for 
attacking the bigger problem is good research 


include 





technique and historically effective method- 


ology. It is to be hoped, however, that in 


view of the magnitude of the task before us, 


and the urgent need for a solution, these and 
other experts will not linger so long over the 
trees that they lose sight of the forest. 
papers are a challenge to the whole profession 


These 


of learning, not just to the librarian and the 
scholar-specialist—Carlyle J. Frarey, Co- 


lumbia University School of Library Service. 


The Scottish National Dictionary 


The Scottish National Dictionary, Vols. I-III 
through Part III. Aberdeen, The Scottish 
National Dictionary [1931 |- 
1950. £20 for the complete set of 10 
volumes; additional 17/6 per 
volume if bound. 


Association, 


charge of 


In 1907 Sir William A. Craigie suggested 
to the Scottish Branch of the English Associa- 
tion that it “collect Scottish words, ballads. 
legends and traditions still current.” This 
germ idea brought about the formation of the 
Scottish Dialects Committee, which has been 
the chief mover back of the Scottish National 
Then in 1919 Sir William pro- 
posed that a series of period dictionaries of 
the English language be published, these to 
deal more fully and specifically with segments 
of the language than the Oxford Dictionary 
had done. The proposed 
dictionaries are: Bosworth and Toller’s dnglo- 
and its supplement; the 
Middle English Dictionary, now being edited 
at the University of Michigan; the Early 
Modetn English Dictionary, begun some years 
ago at the University of Michigan but now 
held in abeyance; the Late Modern English 
Dictionary, not yet begun; the Dictionary of 
American English (1944), which has recently 
had its complement in M. M. Mathews’s 
Dictionary of Americanisms (1951); the 
Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, now 
being edited by Sir William and in print in 
the f's; the Scottish’ National Dictionary, 
editing begun by William Grant and being 
continued by David D. Murison, and in print 
in the late d's. 

Although Joseph Wright's English Dialect 
Dictionary was not specified as a member of 
the period dictionaries, it is a valuable con- 


Dictionary. 


noncommercial 


Saxon Dictionary 
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tribution to the lexicographical group of the 
English language. 

When Sir William came to America to edit 
the Dictionary of American English, he had 
in mind to. produce two dictionaries: Diction- 
ary of American English and American Dia- 
lect Dictionary. Since it soon became evident 
that it would be unwise to work on both at 
the same time, work on the dialect dictionary 
was The Dialect 
Society is now collecting material for a dialect 
dictionary of the United States and Canada. 

Samuel Johnson and Joseph Wright were 
have 


discontinued. American 


not the only dictionary makers who 
suffered financial pains in giving birth to their 
lexical offspring. Officers of the American 
Dialect Society and the Scottish Dialects 
Committee are experiencing the same pains. 
But happily the Scotch are faring better than 
the Americans. The former have received 
financial support from the Burns Federation 
the Carnegie Trust, the Educational Insti 
tute of Scotland, the American Scottish Fund, 
and numerous both Great 
Britain and the United States. The Scottish 
Dialects Committee labored 20 years collect- 
ing and editing material before it began pub- 
lishing the dictionary. 

In its coverage the dictionary aims to be 


individuals in 


national and comprehensive, to include all 
written and spoken that have ap- 
peared in the nine Scottish dialects from 1700 
to date (the Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue will deal with the language prior to 
1700). Standard English words that have 
different meanings in the Scots will be in- 
cluded. Latin, French and other foreign 
words used in Scots will also be included. A 
large number of words are of Norse origin. 


words 
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The work will 


terms. 


ist and deal with some 50,000 


The introduction (52 pages), Vol. I, pre 
sents helpful information about the Scottish 
people, their country, their speech and their 
writers. intro- 


Some of the sections of the 


duction constitute valuable brief essays on 
Scottish dialect, spelling, pronunciation, etc.— 
13-16, 18, 21-22, 
A map of England and another of 


Scotland provide helpful keys to the general 


tor example, sections II, 
159-100. 


pronunciation areas of the two countries. 
The treatment of words is similar to that 
in the Oxford Dictionary. All variant forms 
(spellings) are given and all known meanings 
of terms. Illustrative quotations arranged 
according to time and place, and identified 
as to author and title help to clarify meanings. 
Etymologies and origins are also given. 
as to the 
pronunciation, it is indicated in the alphabet 
of the Phonetic 


Methods of collecting material for a dic 


When there might be some doubt 


International Association. 


tionary of a historical and a living language 
are telling as to the work produced. 


Four to five thousand written sources of all 


final 


kinds (in print and manuscript) were drawn 
upon. In was col- 
lected directly from living speakers of all the 
dialects. 


addition, other material 


teachers, 
ministers, journalists and other capable and 
No one 
contributions. This 
much the system employed by 
Joseph Wright. 


Phonograph 


Librarians, educators, 
interested persons helped the cause. 
received pay for his 
was pretty 
used to aid in 
pronunciation. 
Over the years collectors of terms sent them 
to the editors of the of the 


rec ords 
studying the 


were 


securing and 


Transactions 


Scottish Dialects Committee, where they were 


printed, and readers were asked to send the 
When the edi- 
tors of the dictionary needed still more infor- 


editors further information. 


mation, they sent out printed lists of certain 
words, asking for additional light on mean- 
ings, pronunciation, locales, dates, authors, 
and for illustrative quotations. 

As would be expected in a collection of folk 
words, archaic, 
beautiful; brock, badger; daysman, an umpire, 


an arbitrator. 


many are such as: brave, 


Americans will recognize 
kindred words of our 
dialect: a (1), ahint; aneath; auld boy (the 
devil) ; back (to letter) ; 


many ancestor or 


ayant; address a 
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backset; bad man (the devil) ; ballop (flap in 
front of breeches) ; bedfast; black strap (dark 
molasses) ; blinked milk; burial (a tuneral) ; 
buss (a kiss); collop (a slice of meat); ding 
(to knock); disremember; donsie; doxie (a 
sweetheart) ; duster (a drizzle). 

Surprises of some kind await the reader on 
almost every page. Some words which in 
American speech are highly indecent have no 
Scots; but the 


sometimes the case. 


such meaning in reverse is 
Many other words show 
different meanings between the Scots and 
the American. Scottish i 


switch, a hobgoblin. 


cow is a broom, a 
To cower is to get well. 
A crony is a potato. To croon is to bellow 
like a bull, purr like a cat, or croak like a 
frog. Croup is a berry. Incidentally, we 
learn that the now standard English croup 
was once Scottish dialect, and was introduced 
into the medical world in 1765 by 
Home, of Edinburgh. 

Other interesting words are bairdie; berry 
bottomless breeks (kilts); 


(accompanied by an 


Francis 


barn: breenger; 
enlightening 
quotation on this courting custom, which came 
to New England) ; capadoshie; cowhow. The 
dek, shepherds in 
counting sheep. 


bundling 


numeral ten, is used by 
This reviewer has observed 
that the first 10 and sometimes 20 numerals in 
some dialects are quite archaic and conform 
to rhythmic patterns. 


English dialects, Gullah, and some parent 


This holds for several 


African languages of Gullah. 

The dictionary is enriched by many quota- 
tions that not only clarify the meanings in 
question but also contain interesting folklore, 
folk sayings, folk 
sprightly wit. 

The Scottish National Dictionary should 
certainly find a place along with its companion 
dictionaries—the Oxford English Dictionary, 
the English Dialect Dictionary, Bosworth and 
Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary and its sup 
plement, etc. One critic has said of the dic- 
tionary: “It is not a book for Scots alone; 
it must be consulted by students of English— 
modern, middle, and old; by students too of 
Norse, Danish, and various Germanic 
He might well have added “by all 
educated persons who wish to know more 
about the Scottish writers of the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries—among whom 
are Allan Ramsay, Robert Fergusson, Robert 
Burns, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle, 


songs and frequently 


tongues.” 
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and Sir James M. Barrie; about the English 
language in general; and about the American 
speech in particular, since our speech has in 
herited so much from the Scots.” 

It is regrettable that the editors are print 


sets of the dictionary—only 
2000.—George P. Wilson, professor of 
English, Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, secretary of the 
American Dialect 


ing such a tew 


and 
Soc tety. 


Standard Dewey Classification 


Decimal Classification, devised by Melvil 
Dewey, Standard (15th) edition. Lake 
Placid Club, N.Y., Forest Press [c1g51 |} 
IV, 661p. $16.00. 

The fifteenth edition of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification is the long awaited standard 
library edition. It is a complete revision de- 
signed to meet the needs of “the greatest 
number of libraries,” or small to medium- 
sized libraries, with the tables “evenly and 
broadly expanded,” eliminating the over- 
elaboration of some classes found in earlier 
editions. Each been studied, 
rewritten and simplified by librarians 
subject authorities in the light of current 
developments, changing concepts and ter- 
minology. Much material has 
been omitted. 

Issued in a green buckram binding (a great 
improvement over the drab bindings of earlier 
editions), the entire book has been reset and 
standard spelling is used throughout. Vari- 
ous type faces are used in the tables making 
it easy to consult them. 

The arrangement follows earlier editions 
closely. The is followed by 
summaries of the main classes, divisions, sec- 
tions, form divisions, tables and index. Com- 
pared with the fourteenth edition which con 
tained 80 pages of introductory material, 1047 
pages of tables, 737 pages of index, and 50 
pages of supplementary material, the fifteenth 
edition contains 55 pages of introductory ma- 
terial, 469 pages of tables, and 190 pages of 
index. The supplementary tables are omitted in 
this new edition. 

A special effort has been made to bring 
the terminology up-to-date. Definitions, scope 
notes and references to related materials 
have been given liberally, adding considerably 
to the usefulness of the tables. Occasionally 
the obvious has been defined and a few defini- 
tions are rather vague, but on the whole the 


schedule has 
and 


unnecessary 


“Introduction” 


definitions are helpful. 
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The length of the notation has been kept 
down to a maximum of four decimal places, 
found principally in the 621's, 629’s, and goo’s. 

The relative index has been shortened con- 
siderably. It includes personal names for 


artists, philosophers and _ theologians, but 
many names included in scope notes in the 
tables are not listed here. Many subjects 
which should be included have been omitted, 
and it is unfortunate that some typographical 
errors have crept in, e.g. Egypt. History. 
Modern.—926 instead of 962; Libya—g60.2 
instead of 961.2; Red Cross—361.506 instead 
of 361.5; Tunisia—g6o.1 961.1; 


Western Australia instead of 


instead of 
and 984.1 
994.1. 

Since reclassification is a physical and finan- 
cial impossibility in most libraries, the editors 
made “no very drastic changes.” Even so, 
in adopting this edition many libraries will be 
faced with the problem of some reclassifica- 
Numbers for which no books could be 
Subject division 


tion. 
found have been dropped. 
numbers falling in this category include: 017- 
019, 061-068, 083, o87, 114-119, 122, 125-127, 
129, 141-149, 163, 165-169, 214, 216-217, 219, 
255. 257, 313-319, 569, 689, 764, and 768. 
Form divisions and subdivisions have been 
omitted in many cases, e.g. 202-209, 501-509, 
etc. 

When a subject is shifted from one class or 
subdivision to another, it is recorded in the 
tables in the form of a recommendation, e.g., 
614.9. It is recommended that VETERINARY 
SANITATION be classified in 636.0894. Im- 
portant changes are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

The main classes or divisions which have 
been changed include the following: 128 Soul 
218 or 233.5; 140 Philosophic systems 
180-190; 172 Political ethics 177; 173 
Family ethics : 177, Marriage and the fam- 
ily: 301.422; 174 Professional or Business 
ethics : classified with Profession or Business: 
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175 Ethics of 176 Sexual 
177, Prostitution as Social Problem 
301.424; 178 Ethics of Temperance 177, 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction as Social 
Problems : 301.46; 243 Evangelistic readings 
269; 256 Societies for Parish Work : 267; 
270.1-.8 or 


recreation : 177; 
ethics 


272 Persecutions of Christians 
274-279; 273 Heresies 
270.1-.8 or with country, 274-279; 348 
Church Law : 262.9; 363 Political Societies 
329.8, Ku Klux Klan : 366.6; 393 Treatment 
of Dead 392; 416 Prosody 808.1; 426 
Prosody : 808.1; 524 Astronomical maps and 
tables—classified with subject, Observatory 
522.1; 538 Magnetism : 5§37, 
551.16; §77 Chemi- 
: §74.19, Physi- 
619 Veterinary 


with country 


publications 
Terrestrial magnetism 
cal properties of living matter 


cal properties 574.191; 


oo2 THE BOOK 
Value Influence 
It is recommended that the History 
ot books be classified in 655-4. 

Most of the changes made have eliminated 
shortcomings in earlier editions and are all to 
the good. Libraries adopting the standard 
edition will have many decisions to make re- 
garding the changes effected. Perhaps a 
compromise will be reached to adopt the new 
edition but retaining certain numbers from 
the fourteenth edition as an alternative to 
reclassifying large collections. 

Although this new edition has shortcom- 
ings, the editorial committee has developed 
a good book classification which, it is hoped, 
will continue to be developed with future 


editions. Although it does not solve all the 


Distribution of Important Changes, Dewey Decimal Classification 


1 Decimal 


Class / Division SGastiene 


> 
I 
; 

12 
I 
5 


> 
> 
I 


I 


canals and 
: 627.5; 644 
heating and 697. 
621.32; 645 House furnishing 

384, Electric 
engineering 621.38; 656 
Transportation 385-388; 686 Binding 

655.45; 699 Carbuilding : 625.22; 721 Archi- 
tectural construction : 624, 690-698, 729; 762 
Intaglio Work 765-767; 774-777 Photo- 
Processes 655.32; 931 Ancient 
951; 934 Ancient Indian 


medicine 636.089; 626 Ship 
locks : 627.13, Irrigation canals 
Household 
Lighting 

747; 654 Communication 


communication 


ventilation 


mechanical 
Chinese History 
History : 954. 

In addition to the changes noted in the 
table above, many subdivisions or 
phases of subjects have been changed and are 
tables in the following 


minor 


indicated in the 
manner: 
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4 Decimal 
Numbers 


3 Decimal 
Numbers 


2 Decimal 
Numbers 


problems, it is a step in the right direction. 
Librarians who have been awaiting this edi- 
tion with find many of the 
changes for which they have been looking. 
Library school instructors and students will 
certainly find this new edition much easier to 
use and less confusing than earlier editions. 

It is reported that the H. W. Wilson 
Company will use the standard edition for 
the numbers used on its printed cards, and 
the Decimal Classification Section at the Li- 
brary of Congress is debating the issue and 
wants the libraries using the 
numbers on its printed cards. Here is one 
vote favoring the use of the standard edition 
for the Dewey numbers on L.C. cards.— 
Richard O. Pautzsch, Brooklyn Public 
Library. 


patience will 


reaction of 








Rare Book Cataloging 


How to Catalog a Rare Book. By Paul 
Shaner Dunkin. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1951. vii, 85p. $1.75. 

It will be a surprise to many a reader to 

learn that a 

Shakespeare 


cataloger from the Folger 


Library has succeeded in de- 
scribing in simple, layman's English the in- 
tricacies that are the 
book cataloging. 
lifted the 


catalogers ot 


foundations of rare 
In a mere 85 pages he has 
behind which 
books (as he 
them) have been too timid to look. 
There is a serious danger, however, that 
catalogers and library administrators may be 
misled by this simplicity and assume that the 


iron curtain most 


ordinary calls 


task is as simple as this explanation of it. 
The critical reader will soon discover that in 
spite of the opening chapter entitled “Whys 
and Wherefores,” there are many questions 
In his first paragraph, Mr. 


“catalogers 


left unanswered. 
Dunkin that dream of a 
brave new world in which simplified catalog- 
ing will answer all needs of all books.” He 
then promptly 


says 


explains that what he has 


suggested in the following pages for rare 


book description is really simplified cataloging 
His dreams 


rare books 


and he falls into his own trap. 
of simplified 
should answer the needs of all rare books. 
His basic fallacy as I see it is his failure to 
attempt to define a rare book which he says 
Even if 


descriptions for 


is not the cataloger’s job. one ac 


book 


as a physical object is a 


has 
book,” 


it is possible to concede this in a day of 


cepts his premise that “any which 


value rare 
good photoduplication services one must admit 
that different 
caused the 


have 
dit- 
ferent descriptions may be required to catalog 


books 


necessary 


physical qualities may 


rarity, and correspondingly 


such without giving un- 
that if 


the convention of quasi-facsimile transcription 


adequately 
information. To suggest 
of title pages is not adopted, the transcription 
must give line endings in every case (“The 
general cataloger will do well to mark 
line endings in all transcriptions because it is 
so little trouble that omitting them results in 
no saving’) is to provide guidance to be fol 
lowed without the discriminating mind that 
it is necessary for a cataloger of rare books to 
have. 

Intelligent that the 
cataloger see the relationships between books. 


cataloging requires 
The cataloger of rare books in many cases 
must make finer distinctions in the relation 
ships and be able to express clearly and con- 
what he This 


treatise may be a godsend to guide the be 


cisely has discovered. briet 
ginner in the presentation of his bibliographi 
cal data, but it needs to be supplemented by 
a guide that leads the cataloger to the sources 
ot information that tell him why his particu 


lar book is rare—Lucile M. Morsch, Li 


brary of Congress. 


ILO Publications 


Catalogue of Publications in English of the 


Office, 1019-1050. 
Geneva, The Library, International Labour 
Office, 1951. 379p. 
Limited free distribution. 
This Bibliographical 

Contributions No.5, is the first attempt at a 

complete listing of the English language pub- 

lications of the International Labour Office. 

Two years ago a corresponding catalog was 

issued for French language publications 

(Bibliagraphical Contributions No.1) and a 

supplement for 1949 publications followed. 

Since the French catalog is out of print, the 

librarian, Joseph Wilson Haden, 

nounced that the library is preparing a new 


International Labour 
( Mimeographed. ) 


volume, issued as 


has an- 
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edition covering the period 1919-1950, which 
they hope to bring out later this year as 
No. 6 of the series. 

The Catalogue of Publications in English 
is arranged in two parts: The first part is a 
dictionary catalog with full bibliographic in- 
formation for each entry; the second part is 
a checklist arranged by conference, committee 
body, and by series. The latter 
should be exceedingly useful for libraries in 
checking their holdings and in identifying the 
somewhat complex 
national labour conferences. 


or other 


publications of  inter- 
For prices of 
ILO documents reference must be made to 
the Abridged Publications 


which is frequently revised. 


Catalogue of 
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The Catalogue represents the careful 
bibliographic work that has been typical of 
the ILO Library staff. The technical work 
Mariliese Muller 


direct supervision of Janet F. Saunders. 


was done by under the 
As with most catalogs, the user wishes for 
For 


been of 


more subject entries. example, the 


volume would have greater use in 


locating reports on working conditions in 
specific countries if such titles as /ndustrial 


had 


under 


entered under 
LABsour—INDIA. 


This, of course, would have added consider- 


Labour in India been 


INDIA as well as 
able work and pages. 
The 


working in the 


this catalog to those 
field of 
suggests the need tor a similar catalog of the 


publications of the United States Department 


usefulness of 


industrial relations 


India and 


Library 


. cedure. 


Fundamentals and Pro 
By S. R. Ranganathan. Madras 
Library Association, Publication Series, 15. 
Blunt & Sons, 4603p. 


Catalogue: 


London, G. 1950. 
$6.00. 
Library. Tour 


I mpre ssions 


19048: Europe and America 
and Reflections. By S. R. 
Delhi, Indian Library As- 
sociation, 219p. $3.00. 
-ublic Library Provision and Documentation 
Problems Papers for 
Ninth All-India Library 
dore, 11-14 May, 1951. 
Ranganathan. 
English Series, 2. 
1951. 223p. 
Classification 3d ed. By S. R. 
Madras Associa- 


Ranganathan. 


1950. 


Discussion at the 
Conference, In 
Edited by S. R. 
Indian Library Association, 
London, G. Blunt & 
Sons, 
Jolon 
Ranganathan. Library 

tion, 

Dr. 
Catalogue with the statement that it is “pri- 
It is 
concerned 


1950. 


introduces the Library 


Ranganathan 


marily a book in practical cataloguing.” 
book of 
with theory 


not a rules, and is not 
or the routine involved in cata- 
loging books in a library. 

Based on the premise that “cataloguing is, 
from the point of view of teaching, a subject 
in which the practical performance must be 
the hub from which everything else should 
irradiated,” 


textbook 


radiate and indeed should get 


Dr. Ranganathan has prepared a 
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of Labor or at least of its chief publishing 
agency, the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
last subject index to the publications of the 
bureau was issued in 1915. 

Two other publications in the ILO Biblio 
Contributions Catalogue of 
Periodicals in the 
Labour Office Library (No.2) 
Periodicals Indexed in the 
International Labour Office During 1950 
(No.3). In preparation are: A Catalogue 
of the Library of the International Manage- 
ment Institute (No.4) and a Bibliography on 
the International Labour 
(No.7). Both will be issued with French 
and English texts—Ralph E. McCoy, Insti 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Uni 
of Illinois. 


graphical are: 
International 
List of 


Library of the 


Russian 
and 


Organization 


versity 


Libraries 


which is characterized by many exercises and 
examples. 

Of special interest in this volume is 
Chapter 84, “Perspective of the Past and the 
Prospect of the Future.” Dr. Ranganathan 
comments upon the pre-Cutter period, the 
efforts of Cutter to 
approach to books, 


systemize the subject 
and the failure of li- 
brarians to take full advantage of the values 
of classification. He criticizes sharply the 
dictionary catalog and the blind acceptance of 
this type of arrangement. Since the libraries 
of India just establishing catalogs, he 
suggests that they this 
“A great laid 
upon Indian libraries to make full use of the 


are 
take cognizance of 
situation. responsibility is 
fact that they are at present on virgin soil, 
that it is there that new techniques can be 
forged and that indeed the laboratory has 
shifted to India. Let it not be said that her 
sons in the library missed the golden oppor- 
tunity inert and 
they should have been active and creating.” 
Tour 1948 is a narrative of Dr. 
Ranganathan’s visit to Europe and America. 
It consists of a series of comments on various 
subjects, such as national central 
city library rural library systems, 
university libraries, business libraries, ad hoc 
bodies, and the library profession. Considera- 
tion is given to the differences which exist in 


and were imitating when 


Library 


libraries, 
systems, 
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countries visited. Out of his 
observations Dr. Ranganathan has en- 
deavored to mold a plan for the libraries of 
India. Like his other this volume 
contains many penetrating statements which 
illustrate the author's originality and great 
capacity to comprehend library problems. 
Public Library Provision and Documenta- 
tion Problems contains four papers on public 
library problems and legislation in India, and 
20 papers on various problems of documenta- 
In the latter group are papers on 
documentation in several fields, 
abstracting, materials. 


the several 


works, 


tion. 
subject 


and arrangement of 


In the final paper, on “International Co 
operation,” Dr. Ranganathan expresses a 
hope for the establishment of a comprehen- 
sive Indian Subject Bibliography. 

The third edition of the Colon Classifica- 
tion suggests the continuing interest in the 
scheme of arrangement that Dr. Ranganathan 
has been enthusiastically supporting. Stu- 
dents of classification may be induced to read 
Dr. Ranganathan’s the Colon 
Classification which Shera 
Egan's recent volume, Bibliographic Organi- 
zation (University of Chicago Press, 1951). 
—Maurice F. Tauber, Columbia University. 


remarks on 


appears in and 


Father of Plastic Surgery 


The Life and Times of Gaspare Tagliacozzi, 
Surgeon of Bologna, 1545-1500, with a 
Documented Study of the Scientific 
Cultural Life of Bologna in the Sixteenth 
Century. By Martha Teach Gnudi 

Pierce Webster. Preface by 

New York, Herbert 

538p. 77 plates. 


and 


and 

Jerome 

Arturo Castiglioni. 

Reichner, 1950. xxiv, 

$15.00. 

This volume, while it is a biography of the 
“father of plastic surgery” addressed to the 
general reader, is also a dynamic picture of 
life in Renaissance Bologna. It is both an in- 
teresting and informative work. 

The collaboration of a distinguished plastic 
surgeon, Dr. Webster, with that of an accom- 
plished archivist of Italian Renaissance ma- 
terials, Dr. Gnudi has produced a great work 
of scholarship which dispels many previous 
errors relating to the great pioneer of plastic 
surgery. At times, the publication reads like 
a detective story with the authors piling the 
evidence higher and higher in order to refute 
previous erroneous statements. Their docu- 
ments are given fully in English and are re- 
peated in the original Latin or Italian in an 
appendix of pages. The authors 
provide an English translation of the preface 
to Tagliacozzi’s work De curtorum chirurgia 
1597. vreproduce all of its 
elaborate illustrations, reprint in full Alex- 
ander Read's translation of much of Taglia- 
cozzi's book, and provide a comprehensive 
bibliography and index. 

The story of the publication of Taglia- 
cozzi’s work, of the difficulties encountered in 


some 70 


per insitionem, 
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the legal printing of such a volume, of the 


formalities and red tape involved and of the 
almost immediate pirating of the volume by 
commentary 
sixteenth 


others is a most interesting 


upon publication activities in the 
century. 

The book is a beautiful piece of typography. 
Appropriately it has been printed and bound 
The pictorial initial letters in- 
trom 


in Bologna. 
corporating 
Tagliacozzi’s work were especially designed 


scenes from Bologna or 
by Ivan Summers. 

This publication should be of additional 
interest to librarians, for while it represents 
the culmination of more than 20 years of 
painstaking research, involving many archives 
in Italy, it is based in large measure upon 
a single special col- 
lection of a library. Many li 
brarians take a dim view of special collections 
for a variety One of the prin- 
cipal reasons which give a librarian a sense 
of frustration, is that so many collections 
seem to have been gathered solely for the 
love of the collecting and with no intention 
of or provision for putting the collection to 


publications amassed in 
university 


of reasons. 


work. 

The more than 12,000 volume Jerome P. 
Webster Library of Plastic Surgery, lovingly 
and carefully gathered by its donor, not only 
provides the literature to support the day-to- 
day practice of plastic surgery, but has now 
been utilized to produce a great work of 
scholarship in the history of the Renaissance 
and of surgery —Thomas P. Fleming, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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The Small College 


The Small College Talks Back, An Intimate 
Appraisal. By William W. Hall, Jr. 
New York, Richard R. Smith, 1951. 214p. 
$3.00. 

Hall's 

throw a little light on an important and tradi 

tional segment of higher education in America 

From the events 


President avowed purpose is “to 


by use of the case method. 
in the life of one college during the adminis- 
tration of a single president may be drawn 
lessons of much wider applicability. 

This book, then, attempts to be nothing more 
nor less than a highly personal account of the 
conduct of the president's office at the College 
of Idaho from 1939 to 1948. Problems are 
frankly stated The 
are not all here, for no college president has 
all the President Hall offers the 
reading public the opportunity to accompany 


and reasoned. answers 


answers. 


him in the conduct of his responsibilities and 
conclusions on how 
This is done with frank- 
ness, vigor and literary ability. Educator and 
alike will have difficulty in putting 
this volume down, once begun. What a re- 
freshing change from most professional litera- 
ture! 

The problems of most colleges and many 
universities are all Faculty salaries 
were, as in other places, still at a mid-thirties 
low, and a certain amount of stagnation had 
set in. How attract scholarly 
young men with real teaching ability to this 
The en- 
dowment was insignificant and the draft soon 

How, to 
“Two 


to draw its own these 


were discharged. 


layman 


here. 


could one 
small institution in the sagebrush? 


cut deeply into enrolment. 
make 


quote 


a chapter heading, and Two 


Make Six’? 


The college is situated in an emerging area, 
coming out from the raw and rugged con- 
ditions of’ its pioneering past and into a set- 
tling existence with new industries and a cul 
ture and personality all its own. Into this 
the college must fit. The college must blaze 
its own path to meet the needs of its area and 
perform a function different from the state 
university, its great competitor. How 
tional education was finally ruled out and the 
liberal arts firmly established as policy to the 
satisfaction of trustees and alumni is an in- 


voca- 


teresting story with lessons for all educators. 

Much of the work of a college president is, 
of course, in raising funds and in public rela- 
tions. Here the characters are drawn sharp 


and clear, to the discomfort of some and 


glory of others. The trustees, individually 
and collectively, are not excepted. 
ber whose chief contribution to the college 


“opening the meeting with prayer 


The mem- 


is termed 
and seconding the motions,” exists perhaps on 
other boards but expect such 
prominent recognition, 


does not 
A prominent and distressing lack is the 
scant attention given to the college library. 

Librarians of liberal arts colleges will find 
this volume highly useful for its light on the 
problems faced in the president's office. They 
will have difficulty in reading the book be- 
cause, judging from personal experience, their 
wives and secretaries will refuse to give it up. 
It belongs, for all its deceptive spontaneity 
and charm, in any collection on higher edu- 
cation. Would that some librarian had the 
wit and time to produce a similar book on his 
own work.—drthur T. Hamlin, Association 
of College and Reference Libraries. 


Bibliography in an Age of Science 


Bibliography in an Age of Science. By Louis 
N. Ridenour, Ralph R. Shaw and Albert 
G. Hill. Urbana, University of Illinois 
Press, 1951. gop. $2.50. 

Librarians reading these second Windsor 
lectures will have the eerie sensation of mov- 
ing along the thin knife edge of the barely 
known into the realm of science fiction— 
science fiction set in the library. Librarian 
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readers will be uneasy unless they have pre- 
pared bowing 
acquaintance with 


themselves by acquiring a 
Berkeley's Giant Brains 
and Wiener's Cybernetics. The statements 
made and implications drawn by Dean 
Ridenour, a physicist and radar expert, and 
by Professor Hill, another physicist and one- 
time Bell telephone engineer, out-fantasy 
Frederick Keppel’s “Looking Forward, A 
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Fantasy” in the 1939 ALA symposium, The 
Library of Tomorrow. 
more familiar as to content 


but even he verges on the unfamiliar 


is comfortably 
world 
of binary digits and electronic pencils. 
Ridenour points out that the present-day 
problems of acquisition, storage and indexing 
are the product of modern technology which 
libraries have failed to exploit in seeking so 
lutions. In Ridenour'’s view the slowing 
down of libraries’ growth rate, in the face of 
increasing materials and increasing demands 
is a sign of inadequate technique. The costs 
of cataloging and storage by current tech- 
niques are approaching society's limit of ac 
To better the situation Ridenour 
that studied 


from the standpoint of operational research, 


ceptance. 
proposes library problems be 
a technique brought to a high order of de- 
velopment during the war and described in 
Methods of Operations Research by P. M. 
Morse and G. E. Kimball. Through this 
mode of attack Hill would add that of the 
“systems engineer,” a concept borrowed from 
the Bell funda 
mental problems are not dissimilar to those 


telephone systems, whose 


of libraries. A telephone system involves the 
interrelation of a theoretically infinite num- 
ber of telephone instruments whose switching 
problems increase as a square of the number 
of instruments. If one assumes that the ob 
jective of libraries is to put into the hands 
of its clients appropriate units of information 
interrelated with 
clients’ need for them, the significance of this 


which are respect to the 


advice is apparent. Both systems, engineering 


and the methods employed by operational 
alien to the substance of 
the back- 
ground of librarians. It seems likely, there 
that will be the 


cultural age unless the application of these 


analysis, are wholly 


library education and usually to 


fore, libraries victim of a 
techniques is stimulated by the application of 
more money than libraries are accustomed to 
secure from their normal sources. 

Shaw’s lecture brings us closer to reality; 
it is a realistic evaluative resumé of mechani- 
cal, electrical and electronic devices for stor- 
bibliographic 


most of these devices were 


ing, sorting and reproducing 


materials. Since 
developed for other than bibliographical use 
the Rapid Selector) well 
adapted to library uses but all are predictive 


of more appropriate devices which might be 


(except none is 
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evolved. A valuable axiom to be kept in mind 
when considering the use of novel equipment 
in libraries can be derived from Shaw's re 
marks: “The productive speed of a process 
involving a very rapid machine can be no 
greater than the speed of the slowest por 
tion of the process.” 

Hill reports briefly on the MIT program 
in scientific age to learning. 

It is fashionable to propose projects for 
the Ford 
one agrees with the predictions of the authors, 


this 


the attention of Foundation. If 


it would be most appropriate to urge 
newest member of the foundation family to 
create a large subsidiary to study the prob 
lems inherent in the reproduction, storage and 
dissemination of the records of human thought 
and to develop methods and devices for solv 
ing them. Probably it is only by such a well- 
financed and coordinated attack that library 
technology can be brought quickly enough to 
a proper level to prevent severe damage to 
the library in its present institutional role.— 
Donald Coney, University of California Li 


brary, Berkeley. 
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